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TuerE is no department of instruction in which the new 
teacher feels more utterly helpless than in deaf-mute teaching, 
for there is no other in which his past general experience seems 
less valuable to him. He is entering a new world, as it were, 
and dealing, as it seems to him, with a different race of beings 
from those he has hitherto known. Hence he is especially de- 
pendent upon and especially values the suggestions of those 
already somewhat experienced in this new world and work. 

And this is true, not alone of the new teacher, but also of the 
true teacher at every stage of his progressive experience in deaf- 
mute teaching. There is no other department of instruction in 
which the suggestions of experience are more valued by all the 
workers, because in none other are the methods more necessa- 
rily unique and individual. 

For this reason I was especially interested in the proposed 
“Contributors’ Corner” of the Annals, hoping that many 
workers in our common vineyard would make it the repository 
of their facts and fancies—miscellaneous hints and suggestions 
originating in individual experience—for the common benefit 
of all, and that so it might gradually grow into something akin 
to that “manual of school-room methods,” the preparation of 
which has for twenty years been urged upon one and another 
Nestor in our profession—hitherto, I regret to say, in vain. 
There can be no doubt that the experience of every teacher in 
a field where all best work is necessarily so personal and pecu- 
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liar must afford him many hints and suggestions, each perhaps 
too minor in itself to warrant extended presentation, and yet 
each too valuable to be entirely withheld from the common 
treasury. 

Tf, however, for sufficient reason, such an anonymous “Con- 
tributors’ Corner” seems an inexpedient addition to the An- 
nals, may not the basis of the desired manual be secured in 
another way? Of extended and elaborated theoretical articles 
the pages of the 4nals show no lack, but of paragraph papers, 
if we may so term them, there are comparatively few. 

My suggestion would be that each teacher, young or old, 
whose note-books and memory furnish the requisite data, 
should gather up into one or more articles—under some appro- 
priate heading suggestive of mere miscellany, and obviously re- 
lieving from consecutive unity of topic or treatment—whatever 
has peculiarly interested or impressed him in his professional 
experience,—practical methods, critical observations, interest- 
ing surprises in pupil’s work,—and that such articles should 
from time to time find place even among the elaborate discus- 
sions of the Annals. I am not sure that they would not prove 
of equal interest with these, both to the professional and the 
general reader. It is with the hope that similar paragraph 
papers may follow from other pens, that I offer these few jot- 
tings from my own portfolio. 

Movable Black-Boards.—Some fifteen years ago I was led to 
provide my school-room with a set of large wooden black-boards, 
54 inches long by 36 inches wide, in addition to the large Welsh 
slates, with which the room was also furnished. These wooden 
boards were prepared for chalk or crayon writing upon both 
sides, and were stiffened at each end by thin transverse cleats 
screwed on each side. The boards thus prepared rested, when 
in use by the pupils, upon the same ledge which held the large 
slates in inclined position, ranged around three sides of the 
school-room. The object in providing them was to enable me 
to bring each pupil’s written exercise successively to my own 
easel, standing in front of the seated class, and there to exam- 
ine and correct it for the benefit of all, with the maximum of 
convenience and concentrated attention and the minimum of 
movement and disorder in the class. For this purpose I have 
found them a very great convenience. Subsequent experience 
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has also developed other advantages from their use, so numer- 
ous and important that I have come to regard them now as 
quite indispensable in my school-room. 

Across my own side of the school-room wall I have fastened 
two long horizontal cleats, with vertical lips, the cleats being 
distant from each other a little more than the length of the 
movable black-boards, the bottom cleat about four feet from 
the floor. It is the work of a moment only to place one of the 
boards in position upon this wall, between the cleats, in sight 
of the whole class, where it is retained by the projecting lips 
before mentioned. Seven of these boards can be thus placed 
in continuous position at the same time. Any exercise written 
upon these boards by the teacher can remain before the pupil's 
eye as long as desired; can then be hidden from the class by a 
reversal of the board, and, after they have written the same ex- 
ercise upon their small slates, can, by a second reversal, be 
again exhibited for the pupils’ comparison with their own ver- 
sion. 

Again, in the development of important subjects, it is fre- 
quently desirable that the explanation or exercise of one day 
should be referred to upon a second day, or even at a longer 
interval. Since these boards are prepared upon both sides and 
so easily reversible, it is possible to allow any given exercise to 
remain upon the back side as long as desired, while still using 
the front side for current exercises. 

In teaching history, for example, it is always desirable that 
campaigns, battles, explorations, etc., should be illustrated in 
recitation by special crayon maps, drawn at the very time by 
the pupils, with the teacher's assistance, in presence of the re- 
citing class. The enlarged scale of such maps, and the absence 
from them of all irrelevant matter, give them a great advantage 
over common wall maps, excellent and indispensable as these 
also are. The use of such crayon maps may be required, how- 
ever, for several successive days, or even weeks, as in following 
out the successive campaigns of the French and Indian, or the 
Revolutionary War. It is a very great convenience to have the 
map thus drawn upon one of these large wooden black-boards, 
thus continuously at hand as long as needed. 

So, too, a set of sentences illustrative of some principle in 
language, or any other exercise, may often advantageously re- 
main unreferred to for several days after the first presentation, 
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and then be again exhibited without the labor of rewriting them. 
Then, again, there are many visual aids to the clear compre- 
hension of various subjects, whith it is convenient to have at 
hand for considerable periods for instant reference or use. Of 
this nature are the question-boards and the defining-board, 
described in the article upon “ Methods of Deaf-Mute Instruc- 
tion,” in a preceding number of the Annals, and various synop- 
tical and symbolic arithmetical and grammatical devices or out- 
lines, all of which it is very convenient to have always ready at 
hand, in a shape to receive upon themselves the particular ex- 
ample which is to be explained or illustrated. All such skele- 
tons or outlines, if drawn upon these wooden black-boards with 
a red-wax carpenters’ pencil, are so comparatively unobtrusive 
to the eye that they do not at all interfere with the use of the 
board for common writing, while sufficiently distinguishable for 
their own appropriate use. They are inerasible by cloth or 
sponge even, and so are always ready for use, to test by them 
any exercise of the pupil or teacher. By such constant and 
critical reference to them they become enstamped upon the 
pupils’ minds, and very helpful to them in insuring correct 
work. I ought not to omit, also, the great advantage to the 
teacher of being able to face his class while writing his own 
exercises upon these movable boards, placed upon his own re- 
versed easel, the exercises to be afterwards exhibited to the 
pupils by reversal of the board or easel. The teacher of any 
class, however well disposed it may be, will turn his back upon 
it as little as possible. 


Colored Crayons.—The use of at least two different colors 
of black-board crayons by the teacher of deaf-mutes will be 
found quite desirable in all language exercises. The best color 
after white is yellow; the next best, brick-red. The white would, 
of course, be the crayon of ordinary use; the second color 
would be used in interlining corrections and alternative expres- 
sions, synonyms, etc. If the corrections of any written exer- 
cise, whether upon slate, paper, or black-board, be made with a 
different instrument or medium than that used in the original 
exercise, they will be much more likely to arrest the eye and 
secure attention. A lead-pencil exercise may be best corrected 
with pen and ink; a black-ink exercise with some fancy-colored 
ink, and-a white crayon with a colored one. Especially useful, 
however, is this second color to interline synonyms, or equiv- 
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alent phrases, without thereby confusing the flow of the narra- 
tive to the mind of the reader. The very liberal use of the 
second color in this way will be found one of the most effective 
methods of improving the pupils’ language. 

So in all exercises under the form of question and answer, 
whether dialogue or recitation, it greatly promotes clearness 
and readiness of apprehension to have the questions all in one 
color and the answers in another. 

These are samples only of many helpful uses to which con- 
trasting colors may be applied in the deaf-mute school-room, 
and the aid thus rendered by the eye to the mind, in securing 
its instantly clear and correct correlation of different portions 
of any one exercise, is by no means trivial. 

Exercise Correction.—I am under the impression that the 
waste of time and effort in the correction of written exercises 
of deaf-mutes is much greater than most teachers are aware of. 
This results partly from the more fragmentary or isolated char- 
acter of the correction when presented to the eye merely, in 
an interlineation, than when taken by the ear also, or even 
only mentally pronounced by a speaking person in its connec- 
tion with its context, and partly also from the too frequent 
disregard of that prime necessity in such correction—that the 
pupil should revive in his own mind the entire and exact con- 
ception which the language was an attempt to express. There 
is no magic virtue in simple fidelity and patience in the teacher, 
to give efficiency to efforts put forth in disregard of the essen- 
tial conditions of success. To sit by the side of a passive 
pupil, and go slowly over with him an exercise written, per- 
haps, some hours before—the teacher changing a tense here 
and a pronoun there, and the pupil assenting, or, perhaps, 
even suggesting the changes when the exact place is pointed 
out to him—this does not at all insure any strong or even 
correct impression upon the pupil’s mind, and is more likely 
than not to prove effort nearly wasted. That “go” is changed 
to “ went,” or “my” to “your,” or “the all” to “ail the,” 
does not necessarily involve any revival in the pupil’s mind of 
his original thought as a whole, even when he suggests the 
changes himself; and without such complete and connected re- 
vival of the thought the detached correction has small value. 
To realize the maximum of benefit to the pupil from any cor- 
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rection, his own mental activity must be awakened and at once 
exercised in applying the correction to his whole original ex- 
pression—not merely to a small fragment of it. 

My own way of attempting to secure this clearness and just- 
ness of impression is to require, as far as it is practicable, the 
complete rewriting of corrected sentences. I distrust every- 
thing short of this, havitig so often seen how easily even fairly 
bright pupils evade the reconstruction effort, and rest satisfied 
in the changed word or phrase merely. I confess, too, the 
necessity of watching carefully even this rewriting, lest it be- 
come merely mechanical copying. Timeand opportunity must 
be given the pupil, and Ais own interest must be enlisted ; but 
under these conditions the energizing of his own mind upon 
the correction in the immediate re-expression of his whole 
thought not only deepens the impression, as does all thought 
expression, but does much to insure its correctness as a whole. 
If it be objected that such a method takes too much time, the 
obvious reply is, that the benefit of corrections to a pupil is 
proportioned, not to their number, but to the force and the 
justness of the impression made upon the pupil’s mind. 

Correspondence Correction —To what extent and when to 
correct the correspondence of the pupils with their friends is a 
practical problem not free from difficulty. As no exercise en- 
lists the real interest of the pupil more deeply than his letter- 
writing, so is the careful correction of no other exercise more 
helpful to him. Yet, on the other hand, the letters as sent to 
the friends should never be corrected letters, but should ex- 
hibit to them exactly and only the pupil’s own ability. My own 
practice for many years has been as follows: The pupils write 
their letters first with lead pencil, upon sheets of common yel- 
low exercise paper, furnished to them for this purpose. These 
letters they then copy exactly as written upon ordinary writing 
paper, and these copies are sent, entirely uncorrected, to their 
friends. The original yellow-paper letters are then collected 
by the teacher, and at his early convenience examined and mis- 
takes indicated by underscoring. At intervals during the month 
ensuing, before the next letters are to be written, he copies 
faulty phraseology upon large black-boards or slates, in sight of 
all the pupils, who all themselves then attempt the proper cor- 
rection by rewriting each faulty proposition in full, as hereto- 
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fore suggested. Lastly, the true correction is shown by the 
teacher, and all are required carefully to note it. The corrected 
pencilled letters are then returned to their respective writers, 
to be kept by them for future reference. I have found this plan 
to work very satisfactorily. The knowledge that the letters 
must go to their friends precisely as written by themselves 
greatly stimulates carefulness in preparing them, as also does 
the apprehension of the subsequent criticism of the whole class 
upon mistakes. 

To avoid wounding the sensibility of any pupii, however, the 
faulty sentences should be exhibited upon the black-board in a 
mixed and wholly anonymous manner, as is easily done by 
small changes in the copied sentences not affecting the faulty 
portion. The greatest interest is always manifested by the 
pupils in these corrections of language already gone to their 
friends, and previous letters are often reread, with their cor- 
rections, just before writing new ones, to avoid repetition of 
former mistakes. 

Pupils, indeed, who have always been allowed to lean upon 
the teacher for correction of letters before sending them will 
not, probably, at first relish a plan which throws the respon- 
sibility for corrections so entirely upon themselves, while pa- 
rents, who may have hitherto received only corrected letters, 
will need, of course, to be frankly apprised of the change in 
plan, with its reason. A short experience will, however, fully 
satisfy both parties. Crede experto. 


The Hektograph.—It would seem as if an almost new era in 
deaf-mute instruction ought to date from the introduction into 
our school-rooms of the dry-copying process—now, finally, 
known and sold as the hektograph. The very great facility 
which this process affords the teacher for multiplying copies of 
exercises exactly adapted to the daily progress of his class is 
certainly, in the confessed scarcity of suitable deaf-mute text- 
books, of the very highest importance. The fugitive character 
of much of our school-room work, whether signed, spelled, or 
written, has always been a chief obstacle to its permanent im- 
pression on the pupil’s mind. There has hitherto been no 
other way of securing for these exercises the subsequent re- 
peated attention of the pupils than by having them copied by 
the pupils themselves into blank books. The obvious incon- 
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veniences of this method, the great loss of time resulting from 
it, and the many inaccuracies of the pupils in copying, have all 
conspired to discourage this plan ; and, as a consequence, very 
. much of every teacher's best illustrative work, founded on his 
regular course, has passed away with the day and the occasion 
which originated it. 

Especially has this obstacle proved almost insurmountable 
in pursuing a strictly scientific method of language teaching 
like that outlined in the April and October numbers of the last 
volume of the Annals, where the absolute lack of suitable 
text-books has compelled the teacher to provide his own daily 
language lessons, as well as illustrative work, with no other 
possibility of adequately duplicating these lessons than by the 
tedious and often inaccurate copying of the pupils. To the 
teacher desiring to pursue any such carefully graded and 
scientifically progressive system of language development, this 
dry-copying process comes as an almost priceless auxiliary. 

Under any method of instruction, however, the many idioms 
agid colloquialisms of even the simplest of ordinary text-books 
constitute a great and peculiar embarrassment to the deaf- 
mute, and necessitate a very large amount of illustrative work 
by the teacher, the chief value of which, to the pupil, is derived 
from frequent subsequent reperusals. Still more difficult has 
it been for a teacher to provide for his class duplicates of ex- 
tempore maps, diagrams, or any other visual illustrations 
which he may have used in his day’s work, since the copying 
of these by the pupils would often be impossible. In all these 
and numberless similar embarrassments of the deaf-mute 
teacher, the dry-copying process offers instant and invaluable 
assistance. By its aid any teacher can, in a very short time, 
from a single carefully-written original draft of his own, easily 
provide duplicates sufficient in number for several classes, 
leaving both teacher and pupil without excuse for class work 
forgotten as fast as presented. 

Some such process has always seemed a very great, though 
almost hopeless desideratum. Zinc printing, the papyrograph, 
and the electric pen have successively raised our anticipations, 
only speedily to disappoint them by unlooked-for difficulties. 
The dry-copying process alone seems to meet the want, and to 
meet it so completely as to leave little more to be desired. 
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A School-Room Incident.—Having occasion recently to relate . 
an incident by signs to a pupil new to my own class, I was * 
much surprised to find that in her written version of the inci- 
dent the keeper of the prison figured ‘as the “prisoner.” It 
seemed a clear case of excessive carelessness. A little inquiry, 
however, not only relieved the pupil from this suspicion, but 
converted criticism into amused approval. It seemed that the 
pupil had already learned to associate the words “jail” and 
“jailor ” with the signs used by me. I had, however, spelled 
to her the word “ prison ” as the one which I desired her to 
use, and she, reasoning from analogy alone, wrote of the 
prison-keeper as she would have written of the jail-keeper. 
The mistake was so natural and almost necessary, that I could 
only wonder I had never encountered it before. 

The whole incident furnishes a good illustration of the fre- 
quent possibility of interpreting a thoughtful pupil’s apparent 
mistakes, so as to win for him credit instead of criticism. The 
intelligent witnesses of this incident were far more impressed 
in the pupil’s favor by the explained mistake than they would 
have been by her entire correctness at first. The teacher must, 
indeed, expect every variety of visitors in his class-room, and 
must treat all with due regard ; but if impatience toward any 
were ever allowable, it would certainly be toward those who 
can make no distinction between a grammatical and an idiom- 
atic mistake. The former are always blameworthy in properly 
trained pupils, for they always indicate carelessness on the 
pupils’ part; the latter, on the contrary, are quite as likely as 
not to indicate thoughtfulness and correct analogical reasoning. 
The analysis and explanation of such originalities of the pu- 
pils’ expression are among the most interesting and profitable 
incidents of the teacher’s work. The pupil's sentence, “I am 
sorry from my sins,” may be well compared with our own 
common usage, “I am nervous from fatigue,” and will thus 
appear philosophically correct and creditable to the pupil, even 
if idiomatically incorrect. “He saw the man came,” will not 
be too severely criticised by the teacher who notes that both 
actions are past, and would necessarily take the past tense, if 
used as predicates, as, e. g., ‘“ He saw the man who came,” or, 
‘“‘He saw that the man came.” It is only our abbreviated in- 
finitive and participial constructions which authorize the appa- 
rently anomalous expressions, “I saw hifm come,” “I saw him 
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coming.” ‘The boy asked her mother,” will certainly excite 
more interest than impatience in the teacher or visitor who 
compares it with the French “sa mére,” or the Latin “ swam 
matrem,” strongly suggestive of some underlying reason for 
the apparent mistake. It would have been one of the many 
advantages of the proposed “ Contributors’ Corner ” if it might 
have become the repository of many similar thoughtful origin- 
alities of deaf-mute expression, which every teacher is constantly 
meeting with. 

A Linguistic Experiment.—A very interesting experiment 
was tried at the Hartford Institution at the time of the last an- 
nual examinations, the result of which seemed to those who 
witnessed it to afford strong evidence in favor of the scientific 
method of language instruction as now adopted there. Several 
entire classes at different stages of progress, from the first 
year to the seventh, were assembled together in the chapel, 
where a simple story was narrated to them all, in signs, by the 
principal. Each pupil was then furnished with paper and pen- 
cil, and required to write at once his own version of the story 
just told to him, testing thus in the exactest manner each pu- 
pil’s ability to catch ideas from signs and to express them in 
his own language. Every possible precaution was taken that 
each version should be the pupil’s own unaided work, and this 
result was rendered absolutely certain. 

Iam permitted to give here, in advance of other possible 
use to be made of them, three of these versions—one by a con- 
genital mute, under instruction by this method nine months ; 
the other two by two similar mutes, under similar instruction, 
between three and four years. The reader will catch the story 
with equal readiness from either of the versions, and may, very 
probably, be most strongly interested in the simplest one, as 
showing the surprising accuracy and adequacy of the bare 
“ proposition style,” as used by a pupil only nine months ad- 
vanced from absolute ignorance of even the alphabet. A simi- 
larly correct, though unidiomatic exercise in French or Ger- 
man, by an English-speaking pupil of only equal age—11 
years—and of equal opportunities, would, I think, be highly 
satisfactory to most teachers of those languages ;—and it must 
be remembered that the English is always a foreign language to 
the deaf-mute. 
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The second version, however, is worthy of attention, not 
only for that clearness and correctness of expression which 
this method of instruction obviously tends to produce, but also 
for a general freedom of expression which the scientific plan 
has sometimes been supposed to prevent. That this is not a 
necessary result in the case of pupils of good natural linguistic 
endowment, is amply attested by very many other versions be- 
sides the one here given. 

The third version will be of interest, to teachers at least, as 
being as poor as any, if not the very poorest, in a class of seven- 
teen unselected pupils, and illustrating, thus, the tendency of 
this method of instruction to benefit the poorer half of the 
class and to keep the whole class nearer together, even if some- 
what at the expense of the brighter portion in respect of idiom- 
atic language. There is no doubt that a few of the pupils in 
this class might have acquired a somewhat more idiomatic and 
yet equally correct style under the “ natural” method of instrue- 
tion, since their own natural linguistic endowment would have 
enabled them to assimilate the heterogeneous material in which 
that method chiefly deals; but there is equally little doubt that 
only a few could have successfully done this, and that all the 
rest of the class would have soon become much more widely 
separated from these than under the method actually used. 
This gain of the brighter ones, too, in idiomatic elegance would 
have been made at the expense of some of that careful analytic 
mental action which it is a prime object of the scientific method 
to encourage, and which alone can make true students of them. 


3 


“Tommy is his sister’s brother. His sled slides on the snow. 
Next summer Annie goes toa tree. Annie sits on the grass 
under the tree. Tommy picks daisies. He gives them to Annie. 
He tells Annie Tommy wants sled. Annie laughs. Annie tells 
Tommy sled slides on the grass not. Again Tommy tells Annie 
wants sled. She goes intoa barn. She sees the sled. She 
takes it. She carriesit. She puts it on the grass. Tommy sits 
on it. Annie pushes it. Tommy’s sled slides not. She takes 
the sled. She carries it into the barn. She sees an old barrel. 
She takes it. She carries it to Tommy. She sees not many 
nails in the barrel. Tommy goes into the barrel. Annie pushes 
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it. The barrel rolls fast. The nails scratch Tommy’s face and 
hands. His face and hands bleed. He cries. Annie hears him. 
She runs and follows the barrel, but the barrel rolls fast. It 
stops. Tommy goes out of the barrel. He is sore. Annie 
sees him. She pities him. She holds him. She carries him 
into her house. Their mother sees him. Annie tells her 
mother. She reproves Annie. Her mother washes Tommy. 
She puts him on his bed. He is well. Annie is happy. 
“EK. M.” 
II. 


“Once a little boy, whose name was Tommy White, lived in 
a large white house, which stood on the top of a high moun- 
tain, with his sister, named Annie. Annie loved Tommy, and 
took care of him every day. In the winter Tommy and Annie 
often slid down on the snow on the mountain, and they liked to 
do so. In the spring Annie sat under the tree on the grass. 
Tommy ran and picked some daisies, and ran to Annie and gave 
them to her. Then he told her that he wanted to slide down 
the mountain on the grass; but she laughed at him, and told 
him that he could not slide on the grass, because there was no 
snow on the grass. He again asked her many time. Finally 
she went into the barn and took a sled and carried it out of the 
barn. Tommy sat on it, and Annie tried to push him sliding 
down; but she could not do so. Then she took it again and 
carried it into the barn. She saw an old barrel, which she took, 
and carried it out of the barn. There were many nails through 
around the barrel, but she did not see them. She told Tommy 
to go into the barrel, and he did so. Then she pushed it roll- 
ing down the mountain slowly; but pretty soon it rolled very 
fast. Tommy’s face and hands were hurt by many nails, and 
he cried very loudly. Annie heard him screaming, and she was 
afraid, and ran down towards the barrel, but she could not 
catch it. Finally it rolled down and stopped rolling. Tommy 
came out of the barrel, and his face and hands were bloody and 
sore. Annie pitied him, and took him to her home and told her 
mother about Tommy and the barrel. Her mother reproved 
her. She washed Tommy’s face and hands nicely, and then she 
carried him to his bed. He lay on it, and by-and-by he was 
well again. Annie was very happy because he was well again. 


&.” 
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III. 


“Once Tommy White lived in a large white house on the 
top of a mountain. Tommy had a sister. His sister’s name 
was Annie. Annie was very fond of him. Every day she kept 
him. In the winter Annie and Tommy sat on the sled on the 
top of the mountain. They liked it very much. One day in 
the spring Annie and Tommy went out of the house to play. 
Annie sat on the grass under a tree. Tommy picked some 
daisies and gave them to her. Tommy asked her that he 
wished to slide on the top of the mountain, but Annie told 
him that he could not slide on the grass, and it was not snow 
in the spring. She laughed at him. He often asked her that 
he wished to slide on the mountain. Annie and Tommy went 
into the barn and took a sled out of the barn, and carried it 
and put it on the grass. Tommy sat on the sled and Annie 
pushed him, but he could not slide. Annie carried it into the 
barn again. She saw an old barrel and carried it and put it on 
the grass. She did not see many nails of the barrel and Annie 
pushed the barrel and rolled it at last. Tommy screamed and 
Annié heard him. She pitied him and went to the barrel and 
saw his face bleeding. She took him in her arms and carried 
him to ‘his home. She told her mother about him. Her 
mother reproved her. She washed Tommy’s face and carried 
him to the bed. He was better. Annie was glad that he was 


better. 


No versions are given from pupils of more than four years’ 
standing, because the scientific method is strictly followed at 
Hartford for only four years. Beyond that point, the most im- 
portant constructions having been all carefully explained and 
the pupil well grounded in their use, our practical system 
freely engrafts idioms and anomalous constructions, and en- 
courages the brighter pupils in their use, at the same time 
cautioning and discouraging the duller ones from attempting 
anything of this kind beyond their certainty of success, and 
encouraging them to rely confidently and wholly upon their 
earliest “ proposition style,” as amply sufficient for their real 
need. 

No versions of semi-mutes are given, because all such are 
absolutely without interest in such a connection. No greater 
misstatement could be made than to speak of such pupils, as 
is often done in official documents, as having .been “ under in- 
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struction ” during the term of their school life on/y—* two 
years,” or “ five years,” as the case may be. They have really 
been “under instruction,” so far as language is concerned, 
during all the years and to the full extent to which they have 
caught any language through the ear, and no correct inference 
can be carried over from their exercises, whether good or bad, 
for application to the instruction of real deaf-mutes. The dif- 
ference between the semi-mute and the congenital mute is not 
one of degree merely; it is far deeper than that, and involves 
that deepest mystery of the mind’s embrace upon the spoken 
word, apprehended through the ear, in which originates all 
highest and clearest mental aetivity. To assume that this em- 
brace is barren and resultless, because occurring in the very 
earliest years only of a child’s life, and hence to speak of him 
as congenitally deaf, because he lost his hearing at four years 
of age, or three years, or even two years, is to assert a great 
deal more than can possibly be known ; and is, moreover, con- 
trary to all analogy and probability. 

Pictorial Denominate Tables.—For the successful teaching 
of Compound or Denominate Numbers I can strongly recom- 
mend a method of visual illustration of the various tabular 
values and movements which was first suggested to me by the 
technical terms “ Reduction Ascending” and “ Reduction De- 
scending,”’ and which I have used with great satisfaction for 
many years since. In its skeleton and most universal form, 
and as drawn with red-wax pencil upon a movable wooden 
black-board, inerasible by ordinary towel or sponge even, and 
so always ready at hand to receive upon its framework the 
figures of any specific sum or example, it appears thus: 


The somewhat confusing paradox of the ordinary denominate 
tables, by which Reduction Ascending means descending the 
table, and Reduction Descending is really accomplished by as- 
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cending the tabular column, is here avoided by placing the 
larger denominations at the top of the stairway and the smaller 
ones at the bottom, as is symbolized by the series of circles or 
balls in the inner angles of the steps. The fisers and flats of 
the stairway may conveniently be each about four inches in 
length, and the diameter of the largest ball an inch or more. 
The symbols of division and multiplication with the arrow-heads 
are a constantly-visible suggestion of the processes by which de- 
nominate changes are effected in either direction. 

Federal money will furnish the first occasion for the use of 
this illustrative outline. A duplicate outline should be drawn 
in ink upon a large sheet of card board, which should be still 
further filled out with the specifications of an ordinary Federal 
money table—thus : 


- EAGLE 
DOLLAR 
DIME 
-CENT 
--- ------MiILL 


This card-board should then be hung upon the school-room 
wall, in sight of the pupils, until the picture thus presented be- 
comes indelibly stamped upon their memory. The same course 
should be pursued with each successive table as they are in 
turn reached, until each is thus permanently and pictorially en- 
stamped in the mind. No other method of memorizing these 
tables will ever be needed, and none other could compare with 
this in vividness, permanence, and readiness of recall. 

But it is in the free use of the inerasible outline upon the 
wooden board to explain and verify practical examples that 
the great advantage of this large and open method of tabular 
presentation will most clearly appear ; affording, as it does, the 
greatest facility for distributing the various quantities of any 
sum or example in their appropriate tabular places, and then 
applying to them the tabular analysis in all their changes and 
transformations. The various methods of thus using the skel- 
eton outline must—and may safely——be left to the ingenuity 
of any competent teacher who will make a short trial of the 
method recommended. In each successive example, the 


E: 
| 
10 
10 
GC. — 
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teacher writes with ordinary crayon the various abbreviations 
of the specific table to be used at their proper places on the 
outline stairway, and agaixst each such abbreviation he writes 
the quantity of that denomination which is given in the sum. 
With this visible symbolic framework before him to illuminate, 
guide, and steady his at first uncertain steps, even the dullest 
pupil can soon be conducted through all the changes and trans- 
formations of denominate numbers, of whatever nature, with 
perfect success. As new equivalents make their appearance 
in the progress of the sum, they may be recorded in their ap- 
priate place, and their antecedents erased, if desirable, without 
at any time disturbing the skeleton framework which sustains 
and interprets the whole. 

As with every other method or device in deaf-mute teaching, 
so with this: its value is justly measured, not by its necessity 
or advantage to the brighter pupils, who could, perhaps, safely 
dispense with its assistance, but rather by its helpfulness to 
the duller ones, whose feebler faculties are unequal to pro- 
cesses purely mental and intuitive. It is this very highest test 
of its utility which this method has most successfully met in 
my own experience as a teacher. 

The following diagram shows one or two minor adaptations : 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS: —A REPLY. 
BY MISS SUSANNA E. HULL, KENSINGTON, LONDON. 


A pustic accusation such as that made against the “ Milan 
Jonvention”’ by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, in the last number of 
the Annals, must expect as public a refutation, when the accu- 
sation is felt to be undeserved. Love of truth and zeal for the 
best welfare of the deaf are my only motives in writing the 
following remarks upon that and his other paper, on ‘The Com- 
bined System,” in the same number of the Annals. Happy, 
indeed, were the result, if any words of mine should lead Dr. 
Gallaudet to reconsider his statements and revoke the utterance 
he has just given forth to the world. 

Dr. Gallaudet is not the first who, on the assumption of 
knowledge, has proceeded to condemn the unknown; and to 
be convinced that he is ignorant of what the “German” or 
“pure oral” system is, it is only necessary to read his paper on 
the “combined” system, referred to above. To characterize 
the “German ” system as a “ mere power of vocal utterance,” 


to assert that “it brings its objects to the threshold of the tem- 
ple of knowledge and leaves them there, with little hope of en- 
tering in,” is unjustly to stigmatize but certainly not to describe 


it. 


No doubt these assertions might justly be made of those ar- 
ticulation classes, those half-hours devoted to “‘ speech lessons,” 
on which the “combined” system schools pride themselves ; 
but these are not the “ German” or “ pure oral” system. 

The “ German” or “ pure oral” system is a system of educa- 
tion, not a mere gymnasium for the vocal powers. From first 
to last it educates; it can scarcely be said to know a last, for, 
with the power to speak themselves and to read the speech of 
others, pupils of this system find the social circle as wide a 
place of instruction as the school; their knowledge continues 
to increase when the school-term is over in precisely the same 
way as does that of those who hear; though sight and not hear- 
ing is the medium. 

It might almost appear that Dr. Gallaudet was as uncertain of 
the meaning of the term “combined” system as he is ignorant 
of the nature of the “German” or “pure oral” system, for he 
seems to give it a double meaning. On page 56 we have the 
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allowed interpretation, which has not only been in universal use 
in the profession, but was the interpretation manifestly em- 
bodied in the second resolution of the International Congress, 
which: says, “ considering that the simultaneous use of speech 
and signs has the disadvantage of injuring speech and _ lip- 
reading and the precision of ideas * * * ;” but on page 
11, in his article on the “ Milan Convention,” we have the un- 
warrantable application of the term to the side by side exist- 
ence of sign system, “combined” system, and “ pure oral” sys- 
tem schools in the same country ; and, worse than this, we find 
the false meaning made the basis of an attack on Mr. Kinsey's 
paper. 

Of the same nature is his attack on the upholders of the 
“pure oral” system, in charging them with deceitfully pro- 
claiming that “all use of signs is to be prohibited,” and “ yet 
admitting that signs are used under the ‘ pure oral’ system.” 

It was to guard against such misconstruction or misinter- 
pretation as this that Professor Fornari endeavored to define 
the exact limit of the recognition of natural gestures on the part of 
children first entering school, and to impress upon his colleagues 
that this recognition must never be allowed to develop into a 
language of signs. 

No one disputes that sign schools may continue ; old-fashioned 
means of travel still exist in those places to which the science 
of the present day, or “ want of funds,” as Dr. Gallaudet sug- 
gests, have not yet introduced the railway. The object of the 
International Congress was to discover the best system and to 
extend its sphere of usefulness, not to annihilate the past, nor 
even to throw discredit on those who, in honest lack of convic- 
tion, do not yet see their way to change the old routine. Neither 
personal nor national feeling should have weight in a question 
such as this; the children are not to be kept back from knowl- 
edge or good of any kind by the cry, “their forefathers knew no 
better.” 

As to the school-boy’s exhibition letter mentioned on page 58, 
Dr. Gallaudet has had enough experience of such compositions 
not to be too deeply wounded by the exaggerated utterance, 
however it may help to heighten his indignation against those 
who follow a method opposed to his own. 

But to turn to his article on the International Congress. 
What does the organization of an International Congress mean ? 
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Surely not the individual views of the appointed Committee 
of Arrangements, nor the appointment of officers from amongst 
the representatives on the day of meeting. Does it not signify 
the unprejudiced invitation to attend the Congress sent out to 
all classes of systems in all nations? Can Dr. Gallaudet prove 
that the Committee did not issue their invitation in this wide- 
spread, open-handed manner? He knows he cannot. There- 
fore his assertions that the Congress was not International and 
that it was partisan in its character are utterly groundless. 

Did it show that the business of the Congress was conducted 
in a “partisan” spirit, that the president, the Abbe Tarra, 
allowed the reading of Dr. Gallaudet’s paper on “the Higher 
Education of the Deaf,” out of its course, and by so doing pre- 
vented the reading of other papers on the “ pure oral” system 
bearing on the subject then under discussion? Surely the act 
was as liberal as it was courteous. 

Again, what shall be said of the president's interrupting those 
known to be in favor of the “pure oral” system, declaring 
enough had been said on that side, and asking that the discus- 
sion should be continued by those only who opposed the “ pure 
oral” system? Certainly, blame was not due to him that in 
response to this demand came the unlooked-for testimony of 
teacher after teacher that what they had witnessed had shaken 
to the root convictions which their gray hairs showed had 
been the guidance of a lifetime. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s statements concerning the English repre- 
sentatives are very misleading. 

Of the eight, six only were or had been teachers,—of these, 
but one a bona fide * German ” or “ pure oral” system teacher, 
namely, Mr. Kinsey,—the others, either then or fosmerly, em- 
ployed the manual, sign, or “ combined” methods. 

Dr. Gallaudet omitted to mention that many of the Italian 
representatives had been originally sign-system teachers ;. also, 
that nearly all those from France had, until very recently, been 
sign or “ combined” system teachers; and more than this, that . 
many were teachers of the sign or “combined” system at the 
very time of their coming to the Congress,—though they after- 
wards proclaimed themselves convinced of the superiority of 
the “ pure oral” system by what they had heard and seen at 
the Congress and in the Italian schools. 

Dr. Gallaudet says that the American delegates, five in num- 
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ber, represented all the known methods of the world, yet they 
were all opponents of the “pure oral” system, which had no 
representative from America at the International Congress. 
The Report of the Clarke Institution for September, 1880, says 
that had it “been represented at Milan its voice would have 
been given with the majority in consequence of its own experi- 
ence.” 

That Germany, the mother-country of the “pure oral” sys- 
tem, had only one representative surely pointed to a very differ- 
ent conclusion from that which Dr. Gallaudet would convey to 
his readers. 

To those who shared in the generous welcome and hospitality 
of the Italian government ; who witnessed the self-devotion of 
men of such intellectual power as the Abbes Tarra, Guérin, 
Marchid, Signor Fornari, and others; who felt that the enthu- 
siasm of these men was but the outward expression of a still 
deeper life-work, whilst truth was written on every countenance ; 
who were convinced that the public examinations, of necessity 
somewhat formal, were but a general outline of the sound teach- 
ing to be witnessed in the schools, so freely thrown open at 
other times to all who cared to judge for themselves,—it cannot 
but be deeply painful to hear such uncalled-for insinuations as 
those passed by Dr. Gallaudet on the examinations of the Milan 
Schools. 

That he chose to confine himself to visiting the Schools of 
Milan only and those at the public examinations only, though 
free admission was granted at all times, can prove nothing but 
that he was not eager to test the reality or otherwise of the 
work, the success or failure of the system pursued in the Italian 
Schools. Other members of the Congress—French, Norwegian, 
and English—did avail themselves of the permission accorded, 
and did, privately and in an “ outside” manner, examine the 
pupils, and were satisfied that the work was as thorough as the 
system was successful. 

It is surprising that one possessed of such reasoning powers 
as Dr. Gallaudet should found his arguments on so many un- 
proved premises. For instance, he asserts that “a large pro- 
portion of the deaf are incapable of attaining any real success 
in speech and lip-reading.” Till a// the deaf have been truly 
given the opportunity of education on the “ pure oral” system, 
this assertion remains to be proved. 
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Again he says, “ With the highest possible facility in speech 
and lip-reading, the number of deaf students that could pass 
successfully through an ordinary college would be very small ;” 
this too has not been proved, and we who daily witness the 
results of such teaching decidedly differ from him on both 
points. 

Again he states that constitutional weakness, even when not 
extreme, would debar the deaf from being taught by this sys- 
tem, and that predisposition to cold, sore throat and catarrhal 
affections would seriously hinder its application ; we, however, 
who teach know that under the “ pure oral” system such dis- 
orders constantly disappear, and that it is the means, humanly 
speaking, of restoring health to many delicate children. Is 
this of itself no gain for the deaf? 

Dr. Gallaudet boasts of the provision made for the education 
of the deaf in the United States of America, yet in another part 
of the same article he pleads that “ speech "—the “superior- 
ity” of which for the deaf he, in this passage, acknowledges 
“is admitted "—cannot be adopted in America. Why? For 
want of funds! 

Has it indeed come to this that our systems of education 
are to be lowered to meet the smallness of our government 
grants? Is charity dead? Has private benevolence, the love 
of kindred, ceased to exist? If so, forbid it that in England 
our schools should be shackled by a government grant which 
we have hitherto so much desired. 

But to turn again to the passage on page 12. “Given am- 
ple funds, implying a large proportion of teachers, and ample 
time, implying a long term of school training, the superiority 
of ‘ speech’ is admitted.” 

What ! admitted ‘/—admitted to be superior ; that is, to place 
the deaf on a more equal footing with those to whom the Al- 
mighly has given freely the gift of hearing as well as speech. 
Shall we, possessors of these gifts, admit this, and yet plead 
for the continuance of an inferior system, simply to save our- 
selves the trouble of raising the needed funds to place this 
boon within their reach? Oh, surely, Dr. Gallaudet had for- 
gotten, his pen had betrayed his heart, when he could calmly 
write such a sentence as this. 

What did America do when the sons of another soil were 
enslaved upon her shores, debarred from the privileges her 
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citizens enjoyed? Did not the North confront the South, the 
hands of brothers become dyed with brothers’ blood, rather 
than that such a crime should continue? And shall this same 
America sit down and say of her own children, “ Our deaf shall 
remain dumb, because our hearts are too selfish, our tongues 
too idle to plead for those whom our education has deprived 
of the power of vocal utterance?” Ten thousand times, No! 
The time for deliyerance has come. Other nations have risen ; 
who shall forbid America to be amongst the foremost? Surely 
not Dr. Gallaudet. 

. By the memory of his “ sainted mother,” his honored father, 
we call upon him to revise his verdict, to lend his power, his 
influence, his knowledge, his great ability, to forward that 
which he acknowledges superior, and America’s deaf shall yet 
rise up and bless him with their so long-withheld God-given 
voices. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION.* 
BY AMOS L. PETTINGELL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


One of the most lamentable facts of the present day is that 
the children of our common schools—those whose opportunity 
for education, improvement of the mind, and mental develop- 
ment, is confined to the primary and grammar schools—do 
not, as a rule, acquire a practical, every-day-life education. 
They are, indeed, as a writer expresses it, “‘ emptied in at the pri- 
maries, passed through the common mill, and out at the gram- 
mar grades,” with an ability to repeat definitions and rules, and 
parse sentences according to the rules of grammar; with a 
smattering of drawing, vocal music, geometry, philosophy, 
ete. ; and yet, it must be admitted, they have very little knowl- 
edge which will prove of use to them in the walks of life which 
they will be called upon to tread. Their memorizing and 
imitative faculties have been cultivated to a high degree; but 
what can be said of their reflective and thinking powers? Are 
they fully equipped for the battle of life—that life which most 
of them will be called upon to lead? Has not too much time 


* Mr. Pettingell sent us this article for publication in the Annals a few 
days before the beginning of the illness which resulted in his death.—Ep. 
ANNALS. 
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been spent on the frieze and cornice, to the apparent neglect 
of the foundations and inner walls? Charles Francis Adams, 
in an able article on “ Common-School Education ” in a recent 
number of //arper’s Monthiy, refers to a report of Mr. George 
Walton,—a member of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, having under his special supervision the public schools 
of Norfolk county, Mass., a county embracing within its limits 
many of the wealthy and populous suburban towns of Boston,— 
in which he makes the astounding statement that a large pro- 
portion of the children of fourteen years of age in these schools 
cannot read, write, or cypher, and when called upon to write 
a simple letter or composition, many of them returned the 
paper, after the allotted time for the work, as blank as when 
handed to them; while the ingenuity in bad spelling and 
painful attempt at composition on the part of others was sim- 
ply incredible. On the other hand, these same pupils could 
repeat glibly most of the rules of grammar and arithmetic ; 
could parse any ordinary sentence, and maintain an upright 
position and correct deportment during the sessions of school. 
If this be the condition of affairs in Massachusetts,—a State 
which certainly has spared no money on her schools, and has 
been wont to pride herself on their results,—what must be the 
truth of our schools in general ? 

Much advance has been made, no doubt, in the material re- 
quirements, such as school-apparatus, improved school-houses, 
aids to teaching, maps, drawings, etc., until our schools have 
become, as Mr. Adams styles them, “‘ huge mechanical, educa- 
tional machines,” with a perfect organization, and moving like 
clock-work. “The children are automatons, india-rubber 
bags, raw material. They must move in steps and exactly 
alike, receive the same mental nutriment in equal quantities 
and at fixed times; its assimilation is wholly immaterial ; but 
the motions must be gone through with. The teacher sits, a 
lone fisherman on the shore of a great ocean. of things known, 
only to hook up now and then a rule, fact, or definition, which 
the children swallow, whether they like it or not.” 

Knowledge thus imparted is not retained, and the examina- 
tions only serve to show how long these nuggets of wisdom, 
about as nutritious as an equal amount of lead, can be retained 
on the intellectual stomach of the pupil. Under these meth- 
ods of instruction, continues Mr. Adams, “ education is re- 
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duced to a mechanical process of cramming, with periodical 
nerve trials to ascertain the degree of retention.” A child of 
any originality, or individual characteristics, is looked upon as 
wholly out of place in a public school: any deviation from a 
semi-military method is sternly repressed. [If all this be true, 
of what use are the boasted advantage and superior excellence 
of our common schools ? 

But the Annals has for its mission the publication of such 
articles as bear particularly upon deaf-mutes as a class; their 
needs and interests ; the best methods of reaching, instructing, 
and elevating the masses of those who are shut out from the 
advantages of instruction which most children enjoy. Now, 
we ask, what class of children stands more in need of a practical, 
every-day-life education than that class which is found in our 
deaf and dumb institutions? The majority of our pupils come 
from the middle and poorer classes ; for those parents who can 
afford to give their children a private course of instruction do 
not, as a rule, (and ought not to,) send them to public institu- 
tions, where they are absorbed in the common fold and cannot 
expect to receive an undue share of personal attention to the 
detriment of the others. We may say, then, that the education 
and intellectual training of nine-tenths of the pupils in our insti- 
tutions are confined and limited to the few years which they 
spend within its walls. This, on an average, does not exceed 
six or seven years. Weare not now speaking of or considering 
those who are permitted and privileged to enjoy the advantages 
of a liberal and collegiate education at the National Deaf-Mute 
College. The only instruction, we repeat, which the large por- 
tion of deaf-mutes receive, is what is given them during their 
short stay in the different institutions throughout our country, 
and even this is frequently begrudged them by their often 
ignorant and indifferent parents, who, many of them, not able 
to read and write themselves, are not able to judge of the 
progress which their children are making, and as soon as they 
see them able to write words and sentences, incorrect though 
they may be, and behold their copy-books which they bring 
home full of copied lessons and other school-work, think they 
are certainly very wise and have gotten education enough, and 
that their knowledge is truly wonderful. Indeed, in comparison 
with that of many members of their own households, and of their 
neighbors, it often is. It sometimes requires much pleading 
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on the part of principals and superintendents to persuade the 
parents to allow their children to remain in school during the 
short time which the institution gives them. 

Now, in view of this fact, should not institutions and teach- 
ers bend all their energies to give these unfortunate children a 
practical education—one which will be of use to them in the 
sphere in which they shall move; a training that will enable 
them to increase their little store of knowledge, to learn what 
is going on around them, to appreciate and take an interest in 
matters of public concern and interest ; one which will create 
within them a thirst after knowledge, a desire to know more of 
things that they see and hear. This they can gratify by read- 
ing the daily newspapers and the magazines which may fall into 
their hands from time to time; by the perusal of standard 
works which they can borrow or take out of circulating 
libraries ; by personal contact with speaking persons of refine- 
ment and education. But, to enable them to accomplish all 
this, they must, first, have acquired such moulding and train- 
ing in the institution as shall have impressed them with the 
truth that “ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness,” and, 
secondly, they must have such a command of language as 
shall enable them to read and converse understandingly and 
with pleasure. And here we strike the one thing needful to 
them, the sine gua non of their education. They must be 
thoroughly equipped with a ready and facile use of language 
to enable them to make their way in the world; to rise at all 
above their surroundings; to be anything but a burden upon 
their friends and the community; to protect themselves against 
fraud and trickery. 

What does it profit them, that they are ever so well acquainted 
with the rules of grammar, if they write only incorrect sentences 
which cannot fail to bring a smile to the face of the one who reads 
them, or perhaps are not understood at all? Or, that they know 
the names of all the rivers in Asia, and many of the small towns 
in Africa, if they cannot ask in an intelligible manner for what 
they want in a groeery store? For example: a graduate of one 
of the prominent institutions in this country—not a dull pupil 
by any means, but one who had made a very creditable display 
at public exhibitions, who could learn any amount of language 
for a lesson, who could answer, in a stereotyped way, many 
questions in geography and history, and who knew something 
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of astronomy, etc.—came into a drug-store where the writer was, 
and, pulling out a pocket-tablet, wrote the following and handed 
it to the clerk: ‘“ Have you some dust for the brush-tooth ?” 
which, after being questioned by signs, he explained as a re- 
quest for some tooth-powder. 

How necessary it is, above all things, that deaf-mutes should 
be able to communicate their ideas and wishes in intelligible 
English! Why is it that so many of those who have been under 
instruction fail in this vital point? Is there not something rad- 
ically wrong in the work of the school-room, or else why often 
such poor results? Of course the answer will be made—The 
time we have the pupils is too short to give them a finished 
education ; the classes are too large; the work is very tedious 
and laborious ; we have too much ground to go over; we have 
to spend much time in endeavoring to make a good impression 
in exhibition and on visitors. This is all true, as we know by 
experience in the school-room. 

Yet, should we not make if our duty to see that, on leaving 
the institution, every pupil of ordinary mind and capacity 
shall be able, at least, to express himself in simple, plain, cor- 
rect English; even at the expense of some smattering of this 
or that branch which belongs properly to a higher course of 
education. The pupils of six years’ schooling cannot expect to 
have more than a rudimental education ; that is, one that will 
enable them to read, write, and cypher with ease. We cannot 
expect to give them a polished education. This we leave to the 
College; yet we are sure we make no mistake when we say that 
the faculty of the National Deaf-Mute College desire, above all 
things, that applicants for admission should be able to use lan- 
guage correctly, and express themselves in good English. But 
it is not the object of this article to speak of any but the ordi- 
nary instruction of our institutions. Are we not right in say- 
ing that a large number of those who leave our institutions 
to go out into the world are but half educated; have a slight 
knowledge of many things, without a thorough knowledge of 
anything; are not able to understand much of what they read 
or what is said to them; in a word, are but poorly equipped for 
their life-work ? 

Where does the blame lie? Do we not spend too much 
time in teaching non-essentials to the neglect of essentials? Do 
we not require of our pupils a higher style of composition— 
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more involved language—than they will ever need in every-day 
life, and the circle in which they will move? Are we satisfied 
to give them plain, lucid, terse English sentences in a simple 
style ?—while we may, at the same time, teach them to compre- 
hend language of a higher order ; for we all know that children 
very often can understand a much higher style of composition 
than they can or do make use of themselves. Why, then, 
should deaf-mutes, while able to understand almost any lan- 
guage which may come under their notice, not be content to 
use a plain, easy, colloquial style in their personal use of the 
vernacular ? 

Perhaps some of the reasons why so many of our pupils fail 
to receive a practical education are the following: many of 
them are obliged to get the larger part of their education from 
a ’prentice hand, a teacher who is new to the profession; who 
knows nothing of the deaf and dumb, their peculiar wants and 
difficulties ; who has to experiment a long time before he finds 
out the best use to put the time to in which he has them under 
his instruction, and who naturally, from want of previous train- 
ing or an aptitude for the work, is at a loss to know what to do. 
Indeed, it is a common saying that a new teacher spoils his first 
class at least. Knowing that he is expected to cover a certain 
amount of ground, and to make a good show of progress 
when directors or visitors come, he selects the more promising 
pupils—those who are apt to learn and can memorize easily—and 
crams them for special occasions. These often cannot under- 
stand or appreciate all the high-flown phrases, sharp witticisms, 
and brilliant remarks which they are made to produce on these 
occasions ; consequently, we find the apparently brightest pupils 
of our institutions often unable, on graduating, to write the 
simplest question or make the commonest remark in good, 
plain English. 

Again, others make the profession a mere stepping-stone to 
other and more lucrative employments, devoting most of their 
time to preparing themselves for other spheres of labor. These, 
of course, have but a passing interest in their pupils, or the 
great class of which they form a part; moreover, to their 
minds, “anybody can teach the deaf and dumb.” 

On the other hand, there are conscientious, devoted teachers, 
who labor hard and earnestly, and yet are not satisfied with 
the results obtained ; who have the interests of deaf-mutes at 
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heart, and are willing to do anything in their power to improve 
their condition and make them better men and citizens. May 
we not urge all such not to aim too high, not to soar too far ; 
but rather to be content with a little well done than to seek 
to go over a great deal of ground. It does seem that the 
graduates of our institutions should be able to give an account 
of anything they see and hear, in an intelligible manner, even 
if they express themselves in short, simple sentences. Do we 
not err in requiring our pupils to form elaborate and abstruse 
phrases, making use of such forms of expression as, “in con- 
sequence of which,” “for the purpose of,” “on account of,” 
when, under all ordinary circumstances, the simpler forms of 
“ to,” “for,” “because,” would answer the same purpose? It 
is well enough for them to understand the meaning of these 
expressions when they see them; but do we ourselves, as a 
rule, use them in ordinary conversation? Do we not some- 
times find teachers laboriously endeavoring to make their 
scholars use such sentences as these: “I fell down, in conse- 
quence of which I hurt myself ;” “I went to the door for the 
purpose of opening it.” Would it not be better for the girl or 
boy, on leaving school, to be master of an easy style of ex- 
pressing him or herself, than all the while to be endeavoring 
to compose sentences which at best bear marks of a straining 
after effect ? 

Finally, while we admit that the condition of deaf-mutes 
has greatly improved during the past sixty or seventy years, 
and that an incomplete or poor education is better than none, 
ought we to be satisfied until every pupil of an ordinary de- 
gree of intelligence and capacity shall be able, on leaving the 
institution, after a residence of six or seven years, to write 
what little he does write in good, clear, common-sense Eng- 
lish ? 


AMOS LLEWELLYN PETTINGELL. 


BY A. L. E. CROUTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Or the officers and teachers of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb who returned to resume their duties at 
the opening of the present school year in September last, none 
seemed more invigorated by the summer vacation, or better 
prepared for the care and toil of the coming session, than he 
whose active life and sudden and untimely death form the sub- 
ject of this sketch. The inherited constitution of our departed 
friend, his activity and healthful appearance, had been such as 
always to lead his friends and relatives to entertain the hope 
that he had a long and useful career before him; indeed, had 
his associates been called upon to express an opinion as to 
which of their number would be likely first to pay the great 
debt of nature, Mr. Pettingell’s name would have been the last 
to be mentioned. It scarcely seems possible, even now, that 
he has passed away; it is hard to realize that one so vigorous, 
so full of activity, and so recently among us, has gone from us 
forever. Hach day calls forth some remembrance of his kindly 
ways and cheerful disposition. Up to the very hour of his 
death, his family and friends, encouraged by the favorable re- 
ports of the attending physicians, entertained strong hopes of 
his final recovery; but on the morning of the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1880, after a painless illness of upwards of three weeks, 
he suddenly expired without a struggle. 

The death of Mr. Pettingell is a serious loss to the Institu- 
tion with which he was connected and to the profession at 
large. Though young in years, he was rapidly coming to the 
front as one of our best instructors, and his translations and 
original papers in the Annals attest the great interest he felt 
in the noble work to which he had devoted his life; had he 
lived, he would, doubtless, have taken a very high position 
among American instructors of the deaf and dumb. 

Amos Llewellyn Pettingell, the only son of the Rev. J. H. 
Pettingell, at present an able and honored instructor in the 
Pennsylvania Institution, and widely known as the author of 
several valuable works, was born on the 8th of June, 1852, in 
Saybrook, Conn., where his father was then engaged in the 
ministry of the Congregational Church. His mother, a highly 
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cultured and estimable lady, was the daughter of Frederick 
_ Parker, Esq., of Falmouth, Mass., in which place, as we shall 
hereafter notice, her devoted son, on attaining years of matu- 
rity, regularly passed a portion of his summer vacations. His 
paternal grandfather, the Rev. Amos Pettingell, of Connecti- 
cut, was a zealous minister of the gospel, and a writer of con- 
siderable repute. 

Shortly after his birth, owing to the appointment of his 
father as District Secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, the family removed to Albany, New York, where the 
childhood years of young Amos were spent. His mother, with 
much care and solicitude, began his mental and moral training 
at a very early age. In a memoir of his youthful days, which 
she extended and carried on till within a short period of her 
death, she describes him as being a very cheerful, active, and 
obedient boy, and relates with maternal tenderness how he 
was taught to repeat his first morning and evening prayer. 
She bent all her energies toward implanting the deepest moral 
and religious sentiments in the mind and heart of her young 
son; no labor, no sacrifice of time or pleasure, was too great 
for this devoted mother to make in order that she might at- 
tain the desire of her heart. She taught him to read and 
write, gave him his first lessons in numbers and geography, 
excited him to emulation, and inculcated correct principles of 
honor and justice, by bringing frequently before his youthful 
mind the noblest and best characters of history. That the 
child should have been deprived of the guidance and training 
of such a mother at an early age was, indeed, a great misfor- 
tune. But such was the will of Providence. She died sud- 
denly in 1862, in Boston, whither she had repaired for medical 
advice. The following passages, the last she wrote concern- 
ing her beloved boy, will sufficiently disclose the deep interest 
she took in his moral and spiritual welfare: ‘‘I thank God if 
any right impression has been made upon his mind, if any 
good has been effected through my prayers. May His Spirit 
be given to influence his mind, and to teach him concerning 
the things of Christ, to show him His loveliness, and awaken 
within him a desire to be like Him. My earnest prayer is that 
God will not disappoint my hope and suffer the child to grow 
to maturity in sin, an enemy to Christ, to whom he has so 
often been given; but that He will renew him by His Spirit 
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even now, and prepare him for great usefulness in the world. 
Should I not witness this on earth, may I know and rejoice 
over it in Heaven !” 

These lines were written when Amos was but six years of age. 
Multiplying cares prevented her continuing the history longer, 
but there can be little doubt that this Christian mother had 
abundant reason for believing that her prayers were measura- 
bly answered some time before her death, which occurred four 
years later. In the same biography, kept up by the father un- 
til his son should be old enough to take upon himself the care 
of its continuation, we are informed that when the dreadful in- 
telligence of his mother’s sudden death was received, her son, 
then only ten years of age, accompanied by his little sister, at 
once fell upon his knees and poured forth the anguish of his 
soul in touching words of prayer. Surely, if it be permitted the 
spirits of the departed to “know and rejoice” over the good 
deeds of loved ones left behind, with what exceeding joy did 
the sainted mother rejoice over this promise of the fulfilment 
of her earthly hopes and prayers. 

The family at this time was residing in Saxonville, Mass., Mr. 
Pettingell having resigned his position under the American 
Board and accepted a call to labor in that place in 1860. The 
death of his mother does not appear to have made any perma- 
nent impression upon young Amos other than that of attach- 
ing him very closely to her memory, and of inducing a sincere 
effort, youthful though it was, to conform his daily life to her 
expressed wishes. He remained the same cheerful, frank, sport- 
ive lad as when basking in the sunshine of her radiant life. In 
1863 he began the study of Latin and the higher branches of 
the high-school in West-Brook, Conn., it being the purpose of 
his father at this time to prepare him for entrance into Yale 
College, where he hoped to be able to give him the advantages 
of a regular collegiate training. But circumstances occurred 
to interfere with the cherished plan, and, instead of accompany- 
ing the subject of our sketch through the classical halls of one 
of Amerita’s greatest institutions of learning, we have to follow 
him to Europe, where, it must be confessed, he enjoyed equal, 
if not superior, opportunities. 

In 1866, Mr. Pettingell, with a view of extending the useful- 
ness of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, in which he was 
at that time much interested, consented to take charge of its 
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work in Antwerp, Belgium, and took passage thither in April, 
accompanied by his family. Amos enjoyed the trip across the 
ocean exceedingly, entirely escaping the usual accompaniment 
of such voyages, and forming a strong attachment to seafaring 
life. During his stay in Europe, about five years in all, he 
pursued vigorously his studies in French and German schools 
in Belgium and in Wirtemberg. He became an accomplished 
French and German scholar, speaking and reading those lan- 
guages as readily as his native tongue. He also enlarged his 
knowledge of men and books by travel and observation. He 
visited Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and France, be- 
side paying several visits to England and to the scenes of some 
of the great struggles of the Franco-German War, notably, 
Sedan and Metz. But in the spring of 1871 an event occurred 
which in the hands of Providence was destined to shape the 
course of his life for the remainder of his days. Captain 
Ingersoll, a friend of the family, invited him to a free passage 
to New York and return in his vessel, the Good Hope—an in- 
vitation which, with his love of travel, particularly on water, 
Mr. Pettingell, now in budding manhood, gladly accepted, fully 
intending to return to Europe to complete his studies. In his 
journal he says: ‘“ We left Antwerp on the 7th of February, in 
the afternoon. The ship was towed to the mouth of the river, 
(Flushing,) and, after lying to until the 11th instant, we finally 
weighed anchor and got away, passed down the Channel, and 
out to sea. We made the passage in thirty-seven days. I en- 
joyed the voyage very much, and learned a good deal of navi- 
gation~-got so I could take the observations and find out the 
position of the ship from day to day. We had some pretty 
rough weather, and I got a taste of a small hurricane mid-ocean. 
On arriving in New York, much to my surprise as well as Cap- 
tain Ingersoll’s, it was found the ship was not to return to Ant- 
werp. I then made up my mind to find something to do in 
this country. While in Falmouth I received a letter from Phil- 
adelphia saying that a teacher was needed at the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution in that city. I sent on an application for the 
position, and, although but nineteen years of age, secured the 
appointment.” And thus it occurred that, instead of returning 
to Europe, as he had intended, to pursue his own studies, he 
took upon himself the task of instructing others. 

Mr. Pettingell entered upon his duties on the 10th of June, 
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1871, and displayed such zeal and energy in acquiring the 
sign language and in familiarizing’ himself with the methods of 
instructing the deaf and dumb as pursued in the Pennsylvania 
Institution that, upon the reopening of school in September, he 
was considered competent to take charge of the entering class 
of girls. His labors in the school-room were ever marked by 
untiring application and industry, and by a quiet urbanity that 
won for him at once the esteem and affection of his pupils. 
He was conscientious, painstaking, and very methodical in the 
performance of all duties. His instruction took the direction 
of practicability ; whatever would tend to an intelligent con- 
ception of the requirements of daily life was dwelt upon, while 
the accomplishments of education were quite discarded. His 
intercourse with his pupils was always most agreeable; he 
maintained discipline without resorting to harshness or severity. 
His lectures in the chapel, exercises in which he took great 
pleasure, were models of simplicity and earnestness. As a 
sign-maker he cannot be classed with such masters of panto- 
mime as Mr. Hutton, of the Pennsylvania Institution, or Mr. 
Bartlett, of Hartford, but he was not without grace, clear, forci- 
ble, and always successful in reaching the minds and hearts of 
the pupils. He was rarely absent from duty during term-time 
—only once or twice during the whole period of his connection 
with the institution, and then owing to exhaustion brought on 
by over-work. 

On the 18th of June, 1878, Mr. Pettingell was married to 
Miss Emma V. Stevenson, eldest daughter of David J. Steven- 
son, the respected steward of the Institution, and, though of 
brief duration, his domestic life was remarkably congenial and 
happy- Home-life presented many attractions to the retiring 
and sensitive nature of our departed friend. He was not fitted 
to battle successfully with the rough side of life. He shrank 
from contention and difficulty, and greatly preferred the quiet 
comforts of the family circle to the bustling enjoyments of the 
outside world. He was an affectionate and sympathizing hus- 
band. During his illness his chief anxiety seemed to be for 
his wife, from whom he was so soon to be separated. He fre- 
quently called her to his bedside, and spoke with calmness of 
the end which, despite the encouragement of his friends and the 
assurance of his physicians, appeared to him inevitable. 

The disease which carried him away was at first of a malarial 
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character, and seemed to be yielding to treatment, though he 
rapidly lost strength; but at the end of two weeks it assumed 
a typhoid form, when he suddenly sank, and on the eighteenth 
day quietly breathed his ‘ast. All through his illness he seemed 
to be impressed with the presentiment that he would never re- 
cover, and even before the malady had at all developed itself he 
several times dwelt upon the idea that his days were numbered. 
At a visit with the writer toa Lodge of Sorrow held in memory 
of deceased brethren of the Ancient Scottish Rite Masons, he 
was visibly affected, and on his return to his residence sadly 
remarked to Mrs. Pettingell, “‘ I fear the next Lodge of Sorrow 
will be held over me.” The next day he was taken down, and 
never arose. 

After this brief review of the chief incidents in the life and 
labors of our departed friend, it remains for us to notice some 
of the leading traits of his character. 

Mr. Pettingell was not a leader; his sensitiveness and tim- 
idity precluded his acting or attempting any such part. He 
was not born to command. He never could have led armies, 
nor directed the affairs of state, nor borne the responsibility of 
any station in life requiring great executive ability. His char- 
acter was of quite another type. He delighted in the amenities 
of life, in social order, in the gratification of his tastes, in the 
power that comes of quiet industry and in the consciousness of 
doing good to his fellows. He was not original nor profound. 
He accepted truths upon historical grounds, not after close study 
or rigid investigation. Nor was he ambitious to occupy any con- 
spicuous station in life, and hence was content with the quiet, 
laborious, and self-sacrificing services demanded by institutions 
for the deaf and dumb. He was a quiet toiler; a lover of the 
good things of this life when they came within reach of his 
means ; a trustworthy friend, and an upright citizen. 

As a teacher he wisely selected and patiently followed methods 
which older and more experienced instructors have laid down as 
being the most fruitful of success. In the government of his 
pupils he displayed great discretion and sound judgment. He 
was never moved by resentment ; his tenderness revolted against 
the infliction of pain or humiliation; he maintained discipline 
by a rare combination of gentleness, firmness, and love. 

In disposition Mr. Pettingell was exceedingly amiable, kind, 
thoughtful of the comfort and happiness of others, and highly 
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moral and religious. He was somewhat given to melancholy ; 
too often looked upon the dark side of life ; saw trouble where 
none was to be apprehended, and imagined difficulties the fear 
of which time alone could dissipate. Of great modesty and 
diffidence, he always doubted and under-estimated his abilities, 
and never took that position among his associates which his 
talents fitted him to fill. But socially he was a model: his 
manners were courteous and polished, though, on occasion, 
sufficiently chilling, and in all stations he bore himself with 
dignity and propriety. He was everywhere a welcome guest ; 
his acquaintances held him in high esteem ; his intimate friends 
loved him. Perhaps the most prominent trait in his character 
was his love of order. This was strikingly manifested in his 
methods of teaching, in the preparation of his chapel-lectures, 
and in the arrangement of all business matters; the slightest 
disorder of his books, his rooms, his apparel, or his private 
papers was particularly obnoxious to him. A slovenly pupil 
never escaped reproof. He delighted in all works of art. He 
was fond of books, and was deeply interested in music; upon 
the organ he was a skilful performer. 

Mr. Pettingell also possessed deep religious sentiments ; 
though not demonstrative nor very active in the service of the 
church, he had profound respect for the teachings of Scripture, 
and strove daily to practice its divine precepts. Shortly after 
coming to Philadelphia, he connected himself with the Second 
Presbyterian Church, of which the late Rev. Dr. Beadle was 
pastor, and remained a consistent member to the day of his 
death. When established in his little home, a model of com- 
fort and neatness, it was his custom to conduct family worship 
every morning and evening; and during his illness he fre- 
quently gave convincing proofs of his faith in the blissful im- 
mortality awaiting him. He was a devoted son; he loved and 
revered his father, and held most dear the memory of his mother, 
paying yearly visits to the home of her childhood and lovingly 
providing for the proper care of her last resting-place. 

It will not be necesssary to notice the lessons to be drawn 
from such a life. Mr. Pettingell’s devotion to duty, his indus- 
try, his conscientious and Christian bearing in every relation of 
life, are sufficiently obvious, and need no commendation at our 
hands. A life so pure, so upright and good, cannot be lived in 
yain; its influence can never cease; its memory remains to be 
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cherished, its virtues to be imitated ; and while we lament that 
the days of our friend and associate were few in number, and 
his life required before half the years allotted to man were 
passed, we bow in humble resignation to the will of Him who, 
in ways past finding out, doeth all things well. 


ARTICULATION TEACHING IN ITALY.—IIL* 


BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK. 


In a series of articles extending through several volumes of 
the periodical Dell’ Hducazione dei Sordo-Muti in Italia, Padre 
Marchid describes the method of teaching articulation and lip- 
reading to deaf-mutes, in use at the Institution in Siena, Italy, 
with which he is connected. From the numerous suggestions 
that he makes, I select the following because they seem to me 
the most important. 

Three-fourths of the defects in the articulation of our deaf 
pupils, says he, are attributable to faulty respiration. The 
action of the lungs of speaking people serves the double pur- 
pose of supplying oxygen to the blood and furnishing breath, 
“the material of the voice.” The lungs of the mute, being used 
for only one of these two purposes, are therefore not so well 
developed as those of a speaking child of the same age, and 
their whole function is performed in an abnormal manner. As 
a rule, the breathing of a deaf-mute is short and panting. 
While » human subject having lungs of a normal development 
breathes from fourteen to twenty times in a minute, adult deaf- 
mutes perform from twenty-four to twenty-eight respirations in 
the same length of time. Hence their great disposition to 
pulmonary diseases. One little deaf-mute, ten years old, is 
mentioned whose respirations numbered thirty per minute. 
Through careful training the rapidity of respirations of deaf 
articulators has been reduced to the normal standard. 

Calisthenic exercises tending to expand the chest are used 
with new pupils, such as throwing the arms upwards, down- 
wards, sideways, forwards and backwards, folding them behind, 
turning the body in different directions, etc., etc. In these 
exercises dumb-bells are employed. 


* Continued from vol. xxvi, p. 56. 
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The volume of air which we inhale during ordinary respira- 
tion is almost always inadequate for phonation. In speaking, 
the lungs must contain a greater quantity of air than is needed 
for vital purposes, and this greater quantity of air often has 
to be inhaled during a short pause in a sentence, and, there- 
fore, in a shorter interval of time than that of ordinary inspira- 
tions: In order to set the vocal chords into vibration and pro- 
duce voice, the breath has to be expelled from the lungs with 
more energy and greater force than in ordinary exhalation. 
Sometimes it has to pass from the lungs in a long, continuous 
emission, and sometimes in an abrupt and explosive manner. 
During respiration, the mouth is closed and the air passes in 
and out of the lungs through the cavities of the nose and 
pharynx, whereas, during the act of speaking, the breath is 
emitted from the mouth, except in the case of the nasal sounds, 
m,n,and ng. Hence, deaf-mutes who, until they come to us, 
have been accustomed to breathe almost exclusively through the 
nose, are apt to fall into the habit of speaking in a nasal tone. 
In ordinary breathing the lungs are emptied and replenished 
through contraction and expansion of the diaphragm and the 
muscles of the abdomen only, whereas in the altered and 
modified inspirations and expirations requisite for purposes of 
phonation the muscies of the chest are also brought into play. 
Hearing and speaking persons do all this by natural instinct, 
but deaf-mutes, whose lungs have not been used for the pur- 
pose of phonation, require special training to, be enabled 
properly to regulate their respiration in speaking. 

An apparatus has been devised which is used in the regula- 
tion of the breathing. By means of the same the pupil is en- 
abled to see, first, whether he breathes through the mouth or 
the nose ; second, which of the two acts of breathing he per- 
forms—inhalation or exhalation ; third, the amplitude of each 
of these two acts ; fourth, whether they are performed without 
interruption ; and, fifth, if they are uniformly carried on : 
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Two cylinders—A and B, fig. 1—about 28 centimeters in 
diameter and 36 centimeters high, are filled with water almost 
to the brim. A tube about 7 millimeters wide passes through 
the bottom of each of the cylinders, and reaches about three or 
four centimeters above the surface of the water. Two other 
cylinders, C and C’, closely fitting into A and B, so that they 
can easily pass up and down, are closed above and open below, 
and have each a faucet, T, on the top. They are suspended 
by ropes which pass over two pulleys each, one of which is 
placed in the upper frame parallel to the base, and the other 
in the head of the hollow columns G and G’. At the ends of 
the ropes weights are attached, so as to balance the cylinders. 
The axes of the pulleys, directly over the cylinders, are con- 
nected with indexes, turning over dials, which are divided into 
a convenient number of parts. The tubes, passing through 
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the bottoms of the cylinders A and B, contain automatic 
valves, and communicate with each other, as well as with a 
rubber tube, F, which is about one meter long, and ends in a 
mouth-piece. 

If the pupil inhales breath through the mouth-piece, the 
valve leading to A is closed, and that leading to B is opened. 
The air contained in C will go into the lungs of the pupil, and 
the atmospheric pressure will cause C to sink down. At the 
same time the index will describe an arc in proportion to the 
depth of the inhalation. As soon as the pupil has finished the 
inspiration and begins to exhale, the valve of B will be closed 
and that of A opened. The air passing into C’ will make it 
rise, and cause the index D to turn on its dial. 

In order to accustom the deaf-mute to perform his expirations 
with the degree of energy which is frequently required in speak- 
ing, a little device represented in fig. 2 is used: 


Fig. 2. 


Two bent glass tubes A and A’ are connected by a rubber 
tube, B, and half filled with water. Through the tight-fitting 
corks C and C’ two other rubber tubes are passed. Two 
pupils exhaling simultaneously into these tubes amuse them- 
selves by seeing which can force the water higher up. 

Several toys are also used in these breathing exercises. They 
seem to be Italian productions, and not known here. The ob- 
ject in using them is to make the task pleasing to the young 
learner, else it might become tedious to him. 

A few symbols expressing directions to the pupil have been 
adopted and found convenient : 

Indicates inspiration. 
expiration. 
& “ through the nose. 
x “mouth. 


‘“* inspiration and expiration with great celerity. 
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Indicates through the mouth wide open. 


Yontinuous inspiration or expiration per- 
formed with a certain degree of energy. 
Continuous inspiration or expiration per- 
formed slowly and with less energy than 
the preceding one. 
? Breaks indicating 
5 short pauses. 


The following diagram illustrates a number of exercises in 
respiration : 
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By means of the foregoing key, this diagram is easily ex- 
plained. Thus, number one means an inspiration through the 
nose in one tempo and an expiration carried on in a similar 
manner; number two indicates a continuous inspiration and 
expiration through the nose; number five means an inspiration 
in two intervals and an expiration performed in like manner. 

The teacher is warned against carrying these exercises to ex- 
cess ; for, though they prove very salutary if properly conducted, 
they may injure the health of the pupil if they are not well man- 
aged. 

The time and patient labor which these exercises require will 
be well spent; for the right tone of the voice, its pitch and tim. 
bre, all depend upon the proper emission of the breath in speak- 
ing. All the faults into which deaf articulators are apt to fall, 
such as nasality of the voice, speaking on too kigh a key or in 
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a harsh and grating manner, etc., can be avoided by properly 
regulating their breathing in the beginning. The object is to 
make the deaf speak as clearly and distinctly as hearing 
persons, and not in the imperfect manner in which they have 
hitherto been taught by other systems that have been used. 
Therefore two whole years are devoted to the training of the 
voice and the development of speech. 

The vocal organs of a deaf-mute beginner not having been 
used so much as those of a hearing child entering school, they 
are not so well developed. The thyroid cartilage is often found 
almost one with the hyoid bone. It is therefore recommended 
to apply electric currents about ten minutes each day from the 
region of the medulla oblongata to the point of the tongue and 
different parts of the throat, the object being to strengthen the 
muscles and nerves of the larynx. This is to be done by a phy- 
sician, unless the teacher will take the time and trouble to study 
some good treatise on the application of electricity in the proper 
manner. 

The next preparatory step is to teach the pupil how to place 
his lips and tongue into the different positions which they assume 
during the pronunciation of the five Italian vowels, viz: “a,” as 
in father; “o,” asin oft; “u,” as oo in book; “ e,” as a in age, 
and “i,” as ee.in eel. In this exercise the pupil has to practice 
only the proper movements of the tongue and lips, and he is 
not required to sound the voice. At first the movements of 
the lips are practised separately, then those of the tongue, and 
afterwards the two are combined and performed simultaneously. 

When the five vowel positions have been mastered, then the 
little mute is taught to emit the breath alternately through each 
of these five configurations of the mouth. To test the correct- 
ness of the expiration a burning candle is held before his mouth. 
If the emission is performed with the degree of force which is 
requisite in speaking, the flame will be blown into a horizontal 
direction without being extinguished. 

No attempt is made to force the little deaf-mute to produce 
voice. The teacher waits for an opportunity when the child 
uses his voice spontaneously, as in expressing surprise or call- 
ing somebody, etc. He is induced to repeat the sound or sounds 
that he has made, at the same time holding one of his hands on 
his throat and the other on his chest, so as to become conscious 
of the vibrations produced there. Then he is required to place 
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his hands on the teacher's throat and chest while the latter imi- 
tates the same noise. If the voice is obtained in this manner 
it sounds more natural and agreeable than if it is forced out by 
artificial means. After the pupil has once become conscious of 
his own voice he soon learns to produce it at his will, and to 
modify it into the various vowel sounds. 

The child is required always to take a deep inspiration before 
beginning to sound a vowel, and care is taken lest he should 
not fall into the habit of stopping to inhale too frequently. 
He has to learn to pronounce several vowels in one emission 
of breath. Pupils have told their teachers that before their 
breathing was regulated speaking was painful to them, whereas 
after such regulation it became an easy and agreeable task. 

While w, (as 00 in book,) 0, (as in of,) and a, (as in far,) are 
pronounced in one emission of breath, the chin moves down- 
wards and backwards, describing part of a circle. If it does 
not describe that are, the voice is pitched too high. This fault 
can be remedied by pushing the pupil’s chin backwards. 

A forward movement of the chin during the pronunciation of 
the vowels causes the soft palate to approach the back of the 
tongue, and the consequence is the well-known nasal tone. 

The vowel sounds are developed in the usual manner. The 
pupil is required to watch the position of the teacher's lips and 
tongue, and to feel the vibration in the throat and chest by 
placing his hand on these parts. The only point worthy of 
note is the development of the vowel “e.” In the formation of 
this sound the middle part of the tongue is raised higher than 
in that of any other vowel, while the mouth is so slightly opened 
that the elevation of the tongue cannot well be seen. It is there- 
fore recommended to let the pupil place one of his fingers in 
, the teacher’s mouth, so that he can feel the tongue rise gradu- 
ally, while we pass from the broad Italian ah to the sounds of 
a in add, a in age, and e in eve. Those who are disposed to try 
the experiment may find it very useful. 

The following exercise is intended to enable the little mute 
to prolong or shorten the sounds of the vowels as may be de- 
sired, also to pronounce a number of sounds in one continuous 
emission, without stopping for breath between them. 

Make the pupil give the sound of a, prolonging it till his 
breath is exhausted. Draw a long line and make him under- 
stand that the line represents the prolonged sound. (See fig. 3.) 
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Let him begin again, run the end of a pointer along the line, 
and stop in the middle. Draw another line and divide it into 
two parts, making him understand that the break in the line 
indicates the pause between the two sounds. Then divide a 
third line into three parts, making him pause at each break, etc., 
etc., but always without taking a new inspiration. The thin 
lines in fig. 4 may be made to represent an ordinary, and the 
thick ones a louder and stronger tone of voice : 


Fig. 3. 


In teaching consonants, those which are most easily read 
from the lips are developed first. The list is opened with p, 
b, m, because they are formed. by the lips, and therefore most 
plainly seen; ¢, d, n, being formed by the point of the tongue, 
are treated next; then follow g, (hard,) %, and ng, being formed 
by the back of the tongue; / and rv, by a “murmur” in the 
throat, and f and v. The sibilant sounds, s, z, sh, ch, and j, 
are taught last. Most of the consonants are taught in connec- 
tion with a vowel, but not separately. The teacher begins by 
trying to make the pupil repeat pa pa pa pa, instead of requir- 
ing him to imitate the » sound alone. When he has succeeded 
in this, the consonants are given in connection with the other 
vowels, thus: pa, po, pu, pe, pi. The sounds 0 and m are de- 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Fig. 4. 
errr 
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veloped in a similar manner, and then the three consonants are 
practised in exercises like the following: 

pa ba 
po bo 
pu bu 
pe be 
pi bi 
In pronouncing these syllables the pupil is not allowed to 
stop for breath after each one of them, as deaf-mutes are apt to 
do, but is expected to take a deep inspiration when he com- 
mences, and then empty his lungs completely before inhal- 
ing again. The object of this is to guard from the beginning 
against the abrupt and disconnected mode of utterance so com- 
mon among deaf articulators. 
Another exercise with the same end in view is to let the pupil 
repeat one syllable in rapid succession as many times as possi- 
ble until his breath is exhausted, as— 


babababababababababababababababababa 
papapapapapapapapapapapapapapapapapa 
mamamamamamamamamamamamamama 
bobobobobobobobobobobobobobobobobobo 
bebebebebebebebebebebebebebebebebebebe 


In the series of articles of which this is a synopsis the various 
positions of the vocal organs requisite for the formation of the 
different consonants, as well as the manner of obtaining these 
from deaf-mutes, are described at full length. But in this part 
. of the treatise I did not find anything that might be considered 
an improvement upon other systems of teaching articulation. 

The drill on accent is commenced early and conducted in a 
very systematic manner, as may be seen from the following 
illustrations : 

ua sua i a ua ua 
ue 

ul 

ua 

uo 

ue 

ui 

aia 

aia 

aia 

aid 
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aio 
aio 


aio 

alo 
aa 
00 
ull 
ee 
ii 


aio 
aio 
aa 
00 
ull 
ee 
ii 


aio 


aa 
00 
ull 
ee 
li 
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aa 
00 
uu 
ee 

li 


aio 
aio 


aio 
alo 


ee 


aio 

aio 
aa 
00 
uu 
ec 
ii 


aio 
aio 


aa 
00 
ull 
ee 
ii 


Though there are no words in which one and the same vowel 
has to be sounded twice in succession, yet the last exercise is 
considered necessary, because in speaking we often have to 
pronounce, in one utterance, two words, one of them ending 
with the same vowel sound with which the other begins, as, so 
old, he eats, my eye, etc. In such instances the mouth has to 
be opened farther for the second vowel, and the sound must 
be uttered with greater force. 


papa 
baba 
mama 
tata 
lala 
papa 
baba 
mama 
papa 
baba 
tata 
tata 
papa 


mama 


pappa 
mamma 
tatta 


pappa 


papa 
baba 
mama 
tata 
lala 
papa 
baba 
mama 
papo 
babo 
toto 


tato 
papo 
mamo 


pappo 


mammod 


tatto 
pappo 


papa 
baba 
mama 
tata 
lala 
papa 
baba 
mama 
papu 
babu 
tata 
tatu 
papu 
mamu 
pappu 
mammu 
tatta 


pappu 


papa 
baba 
mama 
tata 
lala 
papa 
baba 
mama 
papé 
babé 
tate 
tate 
pape 
mame 


pappeé 
mammeé 
tatté 


pappe 


papa 
baba 
mama 
tata 
lala, ete. 
papa 
baba 
mama 
papi 
babi 
tati, ete 
tati 
papi 
mami 
pappi 
mammi 
tatti 


pappi 


mamma mammo mammu 


mamme mammi 


baba baca bada_bafa 
baba baca bada bafa 
babba baccd badda baffa 
babba bacca badda baffa 
For the most part senseless compounds are used in these ar- 
ticulation exercises, and no attempt is made to make the young 
beginner attach meaning to what he says, so that he may be able 
to concentrate all his attention upon one thing, namely, the cor- 
rect articulation. 


baga bala bara, ete. 
baga bala bara, ete. 
bagga, ete. 
bagga, ete. 


22 
aio 
aa aa aa 
00 rey) 
ulus uu ull 
ee ee 
ii il il 
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In order to enable the pupil properly to combine the sylla- 
bles of one and the same word some compound of two syllables 
is selected, and he has to repeat if as many times as he can in 
one expiration. Next, compounds of three, four, and five syl- 
lables are treated in like manner. To prepare him for the enun- 
ciation of two or more words together in one utterance, as is 
required in speaking sentences, two words are selected, and he 
has to practice on them till he can pronounce them in the de- 
sired manner with facility and fluency. In order to habituate 
him to the proper pauses between the parts of sentences and 
the sentences themselves, such as are indicated by punctuation 
marks, a number of words are divided in groups by means of 
the following signs, namely : a short dotted line, indicating that 
the reader has to pause without taking a new inspiration; a dash, 
to show that he has to stop and take breath, and two dashes, 
showing a longer pause and new respiration. 

The pupil has always to take a deep and full inspiration be- 
fore he begins to speak. That enables him to pronounce a great 
number of words before he has to stop and breathe again, thereby 
avoiding that abrupt and broken manner of speaking so common 
among deaf-mutes. Too frequent inspirations render the articu- 
lation harsh and labored. 

It is urged that these exercises be continued throughout the 
entire course, and the teacher is particularly warned against 
undue haste in the beginning. He has to use a great deal of 
patience, but will feel amply rewarded in the end by the result 
which he will accomplish. 

It seems that in some of the Italian schools the pupils are 
taught to articulate words and phrases well and to understand 
them thoroughly before they are taught to write. This system 
is similar to the one pursued with hearing children. The Abbe 
Giulio Tarra advocates this plan for the following reasons : 

If we teach writing and speaking simultaneously to the deaf- 
mute, we demand more from him than is expected of the hear- 
ing child, who learns one thing only at a time. If writing fol- 
lows immediately after speaking, there is danger that the writ- 
ten characters will become the prevalent representative of ideas. 
By teaching at first articulation alone, all the attention of the 
teacher and pupil is concentrated upon one object. 

Another writer proposes the following questions in regard to 
this subject, and answers them all mm the affirmative : 
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If the written form of a word is taught to the pupil imme- 
diately after he has learned to pronounce it, will he not have a 
picture of the written word in his mind, and always read from 
it while he speaks? Will not this double impression upon his 
mind—one of the written characters and the other of the move- 
ments of the lips—cause confusion? Will not the more promi- 
nent picture of the written characters in the pupil’s mind en- 
feeble the effect of the labial form of the word, thereby causing 
all those faulty habits of pronunciation which follow from men- 
tally subdividing words into syllables and letters according to 
the analytical system of writing? While we think that the writ- 
ten characters aid the beginner in distinguishing the movements 
of the lips and remembering them, do we not tax his mind and 
memory too much by presenting words in two different forms? 
Would it not be better to concentrate his whole power of sight 
upon one thing, just the same as the hearing child concentrates 
his aural faculty upon the hearing of words? Would it not be 
better to teach our mutes first how to pronounce words well 
and make practical application of them, and let them learn af- 
terwards how to write such words? 

It is therefore suggested that, simultaneously with the first 
drill in articulation, the writing of words and phrases be practised 
as a manual art only, without any relation to spoken words, and 
that the connection between the two forms of expressing thought 
be shown after the pupil has learned to use words and phrases 
properly. 

The same author says he was asked the question whether it 
would not be better to commence by teaching whole words 
and not single sounds to a beginner in articulation, though he 
may at first repeat them imperfectly only, as hearing children 
do; also, whether the analytical method usually followed with 
deaf articulators was not, in a great measure, the cause of the 
harshness and abruptness of their utterance, and of the conse- 
quent lack of that fusion of words which is to be found in 
those who hear, and which is so essential to rhythm and the 
faithful reproduction of the unity of thought. 

He replies that the “synthetic method” of presenting the 
word as a whole is to be recommended in the instruction in 
lip-reading ; but in teaching the deaf to reproduce speech, he 
would consider it ruinous for art blindly to follow nature. We 
can receive synthetic impressions through the ear, but the fac- 
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ulty of sight, says he, is in its nature analytical, and does not 
give a clear perception of ‘a thing until after a distinct sensa- 
tion of all its component parts. The hearing child perceives 
the word as a whole from the beginning, but repeats it in an 
imperfect manuer,’on account of the feebleness of his organs. 
As the latter grows stronger his speech improves. A deaf 
child, however, beginning to articulate words in an imperfect 
manner, cannot correct} his faulty articulation in any other 
way than by analyzing all the movements and exact positions 
of the vocal organs in producing sounds. It is better to make 
him do that from the beginning, thereby preventing him from 
forming bad habits of pronunciation, instead of waiting till 
such habits have become deeply rooted. 

Following the example of Padre Marchid, the Abbe Tarra 
also selects senseless compounds for the drill in articulation, 
and does not attempt to teach his pupils to connect meaning 
with what they learn to say until they are able to articulate 
distinctly any natural combination of sounds, with the accent 
on any of the syllables. His exercises for the gymnastics of 
the voice, preparatory to the teaching of words, are quite va- 
ried. According to Max Miller, says he, the children of all 
nations beginning to learn to speak practice on words that are 
formed by a repetition of one and the same syllable, as, papa, 
popo, pupu; tata, toto, tutu, ete. He therefore selects simi- 
lar combinations ef sounds for deaf beginners, and gradually 
varies the exercise by doubling the consonants, as, pappa, 
poppo, puppu, ete.; by changing the second vowel, as, papo, 
papu, pape, ete.; by omitting the first consonant, as, apa, apo, 
apu, etc.; appa, appo, appu, ete. From these he proceeds to 
simple words consisting of two syllables with different conso- 
nants, as, pata, pato, cappa, pacca, etc.; then to words of 
three and more syllables. 

One can see at the first glance that when about ten years ago 
the Italian teachers resolved to introduce the instruction in ar- 
ticulation into their schools, they did not adopt any of the sys- 
tems which prior to that time had been in use in the schools of 
other countries. It is stated that when they began to teach by 
the oral method they did not know how that method was car- 
ried out by their co-workers north of the Alps or anywhere 
else. Considering this, we must marvel at the ingenious plans 
which they have devised and the great success which they have 
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achieved in the comparatively short time that they have had to 
carry their plans into effect. The mystery, however, is very 
easily explained. One cannot read a single page written by the 
authors that I mention, or by any of the other contributors to 
the Italian deaf-mute periodical, without becoming convinced 
that they are thoroughly in earnest, and that they work with a 
zeal and enthusiasm which must be productive of a great deal 
of good. Their success will undoubtedly encourage a great 
many on this side of the Atlantic to follow their example. 
They have demonstrated to us beyond all doubt or question 
that the great mass of deaf-mutes can be taught to speak and 
learn to speak well. No doubt they are laboring under cir- 
cumstances which are more favorable to success than those ex- 
isting in our institutions. We may therefore never be able to 
accomplish results fully equal to theirs. But this need not 
deter any of us from following in their path. My connection 
with articulation schools extends over a period of many years, 
and though my success in teaching deaf-mutes to speak has been 
limited in many instances, yet I have always found that the 
parents of my pupils, without exception, prefer imperfect speech 
to perfect silence. 

The sole aim of this article being to show what we can learn 
from the Italian deaf-mute teachers, it would be out of place if 
I entered into any controversy with the opponents of the oral 
method. Therefore, with no other intention than that of en- 
couraging those who may be inclined to give articulation a fair 
trial, I will state that there is no foundation whatever for the 
belief that this method cannot produce as good results in lan- 
guage and in general knowledge as the sign system. 

The following was written by one of my pupils, a congenital 
mute ten years of age, when she had been in school two 
years : 

“Fripay, Dec. 3, 1880. 

“Last Thursday I held Peter my friend’s cat in my arms, 
and I stroked hig hair it was very smooth his tail is very 
long. He did not bite me. his ear has a hole in it. A Thomas 
cat scratched his ear. My mother told me that she gave my 
dog Minkie a blue ribbon she put it around his neck. It made 
him look very pretty. His tail is curled up at the end all the 
time. His ears are cut off. His toe-nails are very large and 
his teeth are very sharp. My friend gave me some very large 
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chestnuts, and roasted them in the little stove, and then on the 
large stove. I gave my sister some of them. They are very 
good to eat. Peter my friend's cat dont like chestnuts, but my 
dog Minkie likes them very much and they make him fat. 
“NELLIE C. P.” 

Another little girl, also a congenital mute, eleven years of 
age, who has been in school four years, but lost one entire 
school term through sickness, wrote the subjoined little letter: 

“N. Y., Nov. 19, 1880. 
“Dear Mr. G:: 

““T am very much pleased to see your daughter and your 
wife. I will tell my mother that I love your wife, your 
daughter, and you very much. I laughed at your baby be- 
“uuse she was very funny. You are a very good man. Ruby 
said ‘papa’ and ‘mama;’ she played with two balls and her 
rubber lamb. My mother and sister told me that they loved 
your wife, Ruby and you very much. 

**Good Bye. 
“From your loving “FANNIE T.” 


The next letter was written by a young man of seventeen, 
who became deaf when he was eighteen months old and had no 


language when he came tous. He attended school eight years : 


Wetuisporo, Pa. Oct. 18, ’80. 
To the Officers & Members of the Students’ Literary Union, 
1511 Broadway. 
‘““Frettow-Strupents: I herewith tender my resignation as a 
member of your club though it costs me great effort, my heart 
being so entirely with you & your noble work but am compelled 
to accept this alternative in consequence of trouble with my eyes 
which prevents me from being in New York. It gives me great 
pleasure to learn that you are alive in the work & I bid you 
God speed, and that you may be able to accomplish great good 
is the wish of your old associate & co-worker. Finally, let me 
urge upon you the necessity of continual perseverance till the 
end. 


“Very Truly yours “LEE W. B.” 


The writer of the following letter is now eighteen, became 
deaf at nine years of age, and has been in the institution since 
1874. He intends to enter the School of Maines of Columbia 
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College, in this city, and expects to be ready next June for 
the required examination in French, German, Algebra, and 
Geometry : 


“New York, Oct. 2, 1879. 
“Mr. H. 


“Dear Sir & FrienpD: I have taken into deep consideration 
your idea that engineering would be more valuable to me than 
book keeping. At the opening of the term of our school last 
month, I endeavored to obtain an interview with the principal 
on that subject, but he being very busy could not serve me untila 
week or so afterwards, when I told him all that had passed be- 
tween us, and he sent me to the College for a catalogue and Terms 
of admission. He examined that part of the book relating to 
engineering closely, and when I asked his opinion he said that 
I was not prepared to enter college because I must pass a satis- 
factory examination in French, German and other studies. He 
also said that if there is a preparatory dep’t. in the ‘ School of 
Mines’ he would be very glad to have me go there. If sucha 
department exists there will you please let me know, or if you 
do not know will you be kind enough to enquire of Prof. 


Chandler, or, some of the other professors with whom you are 
acquainted. 
“T should like very much to learn that profession, but I fear 
it is impossible. 
“ With kindest regards to yourself & family, I remain, 
“1511 Broadway, N. Y.” 


The schoo] under my charge is divided into ten grades. The 
pupils of the third grade study Swinton’s Elementary Gram. 
mar, Quackenbos’s History of the United States, Guyot’s Inter- 
mediate Geography, and Monteith’s Lessons on Popular Science. 
In arithmetic they have completed common and decimal frac- 
tions, and can perform examples with denominate numbers, in- 
cluding the tables of weights, measures, and time. They write 
letters and other compositions, and receive instruction in free- 
hand drawing from copies and natural objects. Two of the 
pupils of this grade are members of the Free Evening School 
of the Cooper Union, attending the classes in drawing and 
modelling in clay. 

In the second grade there are in use Kerl’s Common School 
Grammar, Peter Parley’s Universal History, Guyot’s Interme- 
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diate Geography, and Cooley's Natural Philosophy. In arithme- 
tic the same ground has been gone over as by the grade below ; 
besides that, the method by aliquot parts, proportion, and per- 
centage have been taught. Two of the boys of this grade have 
been studying art in the Free Evening School of the Cooper 
Union. 

The text-books used in the first grade are Swinton’s English 
Grammar, Thompson's History of England, Guyot’s Common 
School Geography, Hooker’s Natural History, Quackenbos’s 
Natural Philosophy, White’s Complete Arithmetic, Hunter's 
Plane Geometry, and Duff's Bookkeeping. Last year instruc- 
tion in German was also given to this class, and very satisfac- 
tory results were obtained. This year, however, I have not 
been able to find time to continue the lessons myself, and the 
financial condition of the Institution would not permit the en- 
gagement of a special teacher for this branch; it therefore had 
to be discontinued. Three pupils of this grade have studied 
art, and one joined the class in geometry at the Cooper Insti- 
tute. 

The lessons are explained by the teacher without the use of 
a single sign. The pupils recite orally, and are thoroughly ques- 
tioned with regard to the meaning of each word and the subject- 
matter of the lesson. Whatever shortcomings our system may 
have in other respects, it cannot be said that it is superficial, and 
that we educate mere talking-machines. I have been told by 
pérsons who are competent to judge that, in point of intelli- 
gence and general information, our pupils will compare favora- 
bly with those of any sign-school in the country. 

In a comparison of the standard of education which has 
hitherto been reached by the oral method with that attained by 
means of the sign system, regard should be taken of the fact 
that, while the former is still inchoate and tentative in this 
country, the latter has been thoroughly well organized upon 
the practical experience of generations of teachers. While 
some of the American sign-schools have been in existence half 
a century or more, and have grown rich and powerful, so as to 
be able to employ a corps of talented professors and lecturers, 
the articulation schools are still in their swaddling-clothes, if I 
may be pardoned for using the expression. However, the pro- 
gress which has of late been made in the oral method betokens 
for it a brilliant future. 


PADRE MARCHIO’S REPLY TO DR. GALLAUDET.—I. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue January number of the periodical Dell’ Hducazione dei 
Sordo-Muti in Italia has the first instalment of an article by 
Padre Marchid, one of the ablest and most accomplished of the 
Italian teachers, in reply to President Gallaudet’s paper on the 
Milan Convention in the January Annals. As Tros Tyriusve 
mihi nullo diserimine agetur is the motto of the Annals, we 
not only publish the reply of Miss Hull and the protest of the 
English delegates, which were sent to the Aznals for that pur- 
pose, but also give an epitome of the criticisms which the 
Italian writer contributes to the journal of his own country. 

In reply to Dr. Gallaudet’s remarks upon the organization of 
the Convention, Padre Marchid inquires why, if he was dis- 
satisfied with the manner in which the Convention was organ- 
ized, did he not protest against it at the time? He says that 
even if the Paris Convention of 1878 was partisan and not 
really “International” in its character, Dr. Gallaudet waived 
any objections he might have had to the character of the Com- 
mittee of Organization which it appointed for the Milan Con- 
vention by attending this Convention and taking part in its 
deliberations. As for the President and other officers of the 
Milan Convention, they were elected by the free votes of all the 
members of the Convention, Dr. Gallaudet included. The ad- 
herents of articulation were not to blame that they constituted 
so large a majority of the Convention; the teachers of all 
methods were invited in ample season, and if the articulation- 
ists did their duty in attending while others remained away, it 
is of the latter, if of any, that Dr. Gallaudet should complain. 
The voting of the Convention was done in the usual manner of 
such bodies, and however the proportion of the minority might 
have been increased if there had been a larger attendance of 
the adherents of signs, the votes of the 87 Italian, 56 French, 
and 8 English members (not to mention the many Germans 
who might have been present to join them) constituted a ver- 
dict in favor of the “pure oral” method, which has no slight 
importance. 

To Dr. Gallaudet’s criticisms upon the examinations of the 
Milan schools, Padre Marchid rejoins that if he had any doubts 
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of the genuineness and fairness of the examinations he ought 
candidly to have expressed them at the time, in which case they 
might have been removed; that besides the public examina- 
tions, opportunity was given to all members of the Convention 
to visit the classes, where the teachers were at the disposal of 
the doubtful; that many who did so visit them, and passed 
hours and hours in the Italian schools, can vouch for their 
character ; and that, as to the examinations “deserving to have 
very little influence with the professional observer,” the fact is 
that it was “professional observers” who were converted in 
large numbers to the oral method by what they saw in these pub- 
lic and private examinations. 

In reply to the statement that Mrs Ackers and Miss Hull, in 
their papers read before the Convention, did not recognize the 
objection to the oral method for aii deaf-mutes, that a large 
proportion of the deaf are incapable of obtaining any real suc- 
cess in speech or lip-reading, Padre Marchid refers Dr. Gallau- 
det to his own writings and those of his Italian colleagues, in 
which it is repeatedly declared that in Italy successful experi- 
ence has made this objection a useless weapon against the oral 
method. 

To the assertion that the suppression of Mgr. De Haerne’s 
paper on “The Combined System” was an additional proof of 
the partisan character of the management of the Convention, 
and to the suggestion that had so high an authority in the Roman 
Church been present the majority in favor of the “pure oral” 
method might have been less than it was, Padre Marchid answers 
that the presence of the illustrious prelate would have made no 
difference with the Italian teachers, for their convictions were 
founded upon the experience of facts, against which the pres- 
tige of position or eloquence of language could have availed 
nothing ; and that the fact that “ fully nine-tenths of the time was 
occupied by the advocates of the ‘pure oral’ method,” leaving 
only one-tenth for its opposers, only proves how fully the busi- 
ness committee was justified in ordering the papers of those 
who were not present to be printed rather than read; for it 
would have been very strange if the opportunity of speaking 
had been refused to those who were present to give place to 
the reading of the papers of those who were absent. 

To Dr. Gallaudet’s comments upon the vote of the Brothers 
of Saint Gabriel, as contrary to the opinions they had privately 
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expressed during the Convention, Padre Marchid replies that 
their vote in favor of the “pure oral” method was due to the 
fact that, with their chief, Brother Hubert, they were converted 
to that method during the Convention ; and, so far from the 
pecuniary aid rendered them by Mr. Eugéne Pereire in paying 
their travelling expenses having had any influence upon their 
action, they in fact voted against the method of Pereire, which 
is a “combined ” and not the “pure oral” method. 

Padre Marchid will continue his reply in a future number of 
the Italian periodical. 


THE DISCONTINUANCE OF THE “LOWER PREPARA- 
TORY CLASS.” 


Principats and teachers who are preparing students for ad- 
mission to the National Deaf-Mute College are requested to 
give special attention to the following circular recently issued 
by the College Faculty : 

Nationa, Dear-Mure Co 
KENDALL GREEN, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1881. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 

As heretofore announced, the Lower Preparatory Class in 
this College will be discontinued after the current collegiate 
year, and the class hitherto known as the Advanced Prepara- 
tory will be hereafter designated as the Introductory. 

The Faculty are extremely desirous that all young men com- 
ing to Washington with the expectation of entering College 
may be prepared to sustain the necessary examinations. 

To this end it is proposed to furnish, on application, speci- 
men examination papers in the several studies in which exami- 
nations will be required for admission to the Introductory 
Class, so that it may be determined, before an applicant for ad- 
mission to College leaves the Institution where he is making 
his preparation, whether or not he is likely to be able to sustain 
the entrance examinations. 

Requests for such specimen questions should be addressed 
to the President of the College. 

For admission to the Introductory Class, applicants will be 
examined in Political Geography, Physical Geography (Hous- 
ton’s preferred,) History of the United States (Higginson’s 
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preferred,) The Elements of Natural Philosophy (Wells's pre- 
ferred,) English Grammar (Kerl’s Common-School Grammar 
preferred,) History of England, Berard’s as far as chapter 
XXXI, and Arithmetic (Eaton’s Grammar-School Arithmetic 
preferred.) 

In each of the above-named studies a full knowledge of the 
subject will be expected, and the importance of a thorough 
grasp of Arithmetic, not only in the ability to perform examples, 
but also to explain principles and give reasons for processes, is 
most earnestly urged. 

Teachers who are preparing young men to enter the Intro- 
ductory Class are reminded that the study of Algebra and 
Latin is commenced with this class. No time, therefore, need 
be taken for these studies before coming to Washington, except 
with aspirants to the Freshman Class. 

An actual command of English is essential to the successful 
pursuit of even a limited course of study in College, and appli- 
cants are urged to bear this in mind at every point of their 
work of preparation. 

lt is hoped that hereafter few will present themselves for ad- 


mission to College who will be found, on examination, unpre- 
pared to enter the Introductory Class. However, in order to 
provide for such young men as may be actually unable to pre- 
pare elsewhere for this class, arrangements have been made for 
their admission into the Primary Department of our Institu- 
tion, where they will have an opportunity of completing their 
preparation for College. 


E. M. GALLAUDET, President. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


To the Editor of the Annals: 

Sir: I avail myself of your permission to say a few words in 
reply to Miss Hull's criticism on my recent articles in the Jan- 
uary number of your periodical. 

That Miss Hull should desire to escape from the conclusions 
to which these articles lead does not seem unnatural. I must 
confess, however, to no little surprise that, in attempting to do 
this, she should ascribe statements to me which I have not made; 
that she should, in quoting my language, omit words the absence 
of which makes her quotations misrepresentations. 
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Miss Hull says that in my remarks on “The Combined Sys- 
tem,” (p. 56 of the last number of the .4mnals,) I characterized 
the “German” system as a “mere power of vocal utterance.” 
On a careful reading of the article quoted from, I fail to dis- 
cover any such statement. I do not even find the “German ” 
system mentioned or alluded to in the entire article, except by 
a reference to the results “accomplished by the followers of 
Heinicke.” 

Miss Hull quotes me as asserting of the “German” system 
that “it brings its objects to the threshold of the temple of 
knowledge and leaves them there, with little hope of entering 
in.” In the paragraph from which this quotation is taken I 
made no allusion to the “German” system, but said of the oral 
method in general, “it often brings its objects,” ete. 

I hasten to acquit Miss Hull, in advance, of any intention to 
misrepresent me, and I am sure she will be glad to have me 
correct errors which are only the result of enthusiasm. 

Miss Hull finds fault with me because in my address at Milan 
I gave a certain interpretation of the “combined system,” and 
in my article written at Washington, after I had had time to 
digest the wisdom of the Milan Convention, I give these terms 
a broader significance. Surely Miss Hull ought not to blame 
me if, after all the valuable lessons I learned at Milan, I aim at 
greater exactness in the use of language. And still less ought 
she to condemn me, if I am now prepared to advocate a system 
in which “oral method ” schools may have a place. Rather she 
may conclude from this that the Milan Convention has had a 
wholesome influence, even on such a heretic as she believes me 
to be. 

Miss Hull calls me to account because I have spoken of the 
Milan meeting as partisan in its management, and not repre- 
sentative in its character. In reply to this I will only say that 
‘ in my comments on the Convention I endeavored to state cer- 
tain facts that fell under my notice and to draw the natural in- 
ferences. I fail to see that Miss Hull has even disputed 
(much less disproved) the testimony showing the partisan and 
unrepresentative character of the Convention ; and those read- 
ers of the Annals who are dissatisfied with my conclusions are 
at liberty to dispose of the facts as best they can. 

I should be extremely sorry to have Miss Hull, or any of my 
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professional brethren and sisters, suppose that in my free com- 
ments on the Milan Convention I have intended to reflect on 
the honesty or pure intentions of those who governed that 
body, or, indeed, of any of the supporters of the “ oral” method. 
Their earnestness, their enthusiasm, their very partisanship, 
challenged my admiration, though my reason remained uncon- 
vinced ; and I trust no word of mine may have the effect to 
destroy or even weaken the many pleasant friendships it was 
my privilege to form and strengthen at Milan. 
Very truly yours, 
EK. M. GALLAUDET. 


Onto InstiruTION 
FOR THE EpucaTion oF THE AND Dump, 
Cotumsvs, Jan. 3, 1881. 
To the Editor of the Annals: 


Sir: In endeavoring to give you an approximate estimate of 
the value of the grounds and buildings of the Ohio Institution 
for your January table, [ was misled in adopting too hastily 
their popular appraisal at “about one million ” —figures which 


the rates of city valuation, although they have advanced upon 
last year’s, will scarcely sustain. Twenty-five per cent. off from 
the “ million” will more nearly “approximate ” the truth of the 
matter. 


Fraternally yours, CHAS. STRONG PERRY. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Jerome T. Elwell, a graduate 
of the Institution and of the National College, has been appointed - 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. A. L. Pettin- 
gell. 

Kentucky Institution.—Mr. George F. Lupton, who has been 
connected with the Institution as teacher since 1874, has re- 
signed his position to engage in other work. Miss Annie 
Wardroper, of Lexington, Ky., who is new to the work, is 
chosen to fill the vacancy. 
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Ohio Institution.—Mr. Perry has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for three months on account of illness, and is seeking 
' restoration to health in Jamaica. Mr. Benjamin Talbot is act- 
ing as superintendent. Miss Allen has resigned her position 
as teacher of articulation, and Miss Thompson is now placed 
in charge of that department. Miss Shrom, who was formerly 
connected with the Institution, has returned to its service. 


North Carolina Institution.—Mr. Gudger, in his last report, 
expresses himself decidedly in favor of the “ pure oral” method 
of instruction, which has been adopted with the new pupils of 
that Institution ; he says that the results thus far are very sat- 
isfactory. 

Wisconsin Institution.—Recitations of the advanced classes 
have been arranged, with hourly changes from one teacher to 
another, giving each teacher special departments of instruction, 
as is usual in common schools and academies for hearing per- 
sons, but is the exception rather than the rule in schools for 
the deaf. 

An eight-page paper called the Modern Times is issued from 
the printing-office. It is edited by Miss E. N. Derby, a pupil 
of the Institution. 

Mississippi Institution.—Mr. Talbot has resigned the posi- 
tion of principal to engage in other pursuits. We are sorry to 
lose so valuable a worker from the profession. He is succeeded 
by Mr. J. R. Dobyns, formerly a teacher in the Missouri and 
Texas Institutions. 


Maryland School.—The publication of a monthly paper of 
twelve pages octavo, called the Bulletin, has been begun. It 
is printed by the pupils on the Institution press. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. J. A. McWhorter, 
formerly of the Wisconsin and Louisiana Institutions, has been 
elected principal and entered upon the duties of the office. 


Philadelphia Day-School.—Mr. Elwell, who was endeavor- 
ing to establish a day-school in Philadelphia, having accepted 
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an appointment as teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, this 
school is given up for the present. 


Dakota School.—My. Berry writes us that a bill has passed 
the Territorial Legislature permanently establishing the school 
at Sioux Falls, and making an appropriation for building and 
support. The city of Sioux Falls is to give ten acres of land 
and $1,000 for building. 

London Asylum.—The authorities of this Institution have 
resolved to test the “pure oral” method fairly and fully 
by placing all the new pupils at first under that method. With 
those who are able to profit by it it will be continued, experi- 
mentally, during the whole of their school term, while such as 
seem less adapted for it will pursue their education by the 
manual method. At the same time, the children are admitted 
at seven years of age, which is a year and a half earlier than 
formerly, and the term of instruction is extended a year and a 
half. The old “combined” method of instruction is carried on 
at Margate; the new “pure oral” in the Old Kent Road build- 
ing, London. 

Rotterdam Institution.—We are informed that Mr. D. Hirsch, 
principal of this widely-renowned school, expects to celebrate 
his semi-centennial jubilee as a teacher of the deaf and dumb 
on the 8th of May this year. We are sure our many readers 
who sympathize in his successful labors will join us in hearty 
congratulations. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Proposed “ Contributors’ Club.”°—Mr. Storrs, in his 
article in the present number of the Annals, expresses regret 
that the proposed “ Contributors’ Club” has not been carried 
into effect in this periodical. As this matter has not been pub- 
licly mentioned before, it may be well to give a word of explan- 
ation. Some of our friends, at various times in private corre- 
spondence, have suggested that it would be well to introduce 
into the Annals a new department something like the ‘ Con- 
tributors’ Club” of the Atlantic Monthly, in which members of 
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the profession would have an opportunity of publishing such 
school-room notes, practical suggestions, comments, and criti- 
cisms as they might not consider suitable for expansion into 
’ long articles, but which yet might be worthy of preservation 
and diffusion. With the view of beginning such a department 
with the first number of the present year, the editor in October 
last sent a circular to many of the old contributors asking their 
aid and co-operation in the proposed experiment; but the replies 
received were so few, and the encouragement given so meagre, 
that it seemed unwise to attempt its execution at present. 
Most of the paragraphs which Mr. Storrs has since gathered 
into the article published in the present number were intended 
for the proposed new department; these, with three paragraphs 
from other correspondents, which are reserved for future publi- 
cation, are the only contributions we have received for it up to 
the present time. We still believe that such a department 
would be very useful, and we are ready to establish it whenever 
the members of the profession are ready to sustain it. Mean- 
while, we are, as we always have been, no less happy to publish 
good short articles than good long ones. 


A Protest.—We are requested to publish the following paper, 
which is signed by all the English members who attended the 
Milan Convention, except Mr. Richard Elliott, head-master of 
the London and Margate Asylum. Mr. Elliott, who voted 
with the minority in the Convention, was requested to sign the 
protest, but declined to do so. Mr. Arnold and Miss Hull have 
private schools ; Mr. Kinsey is principal and Dr. Buxton secre- 
tary of the Training College for Teachers; Mr. Stainer has 
charge of the schools of the London School Board; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ackers are well known to the readers of the Annals for 
their benevolent interest in the education of the deaf; Miss 
Swinney, we believe, has had no connection with deaf-mute in- 
struction, but acted as interpreter for her English friends at the 
Convention. Four of the five teachers whose names are sub- 
scribed taught at one time by the manual method, but all are 
now advocates of the “ pure oral” method: 

““We, the undersigned, English members who attended the 
International Congress of Milan, feel it incumbent upon us to 
record our most emphatic protest against the charges of unfair- 
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ness in the constitution and management of the Congress made 
by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet in the last number of the Annals. 
“ THOMAS ARNOLD, 
“ ARTHUR A. KINSEY, 
“WM. STAINER, 
“ DAVID BUXTON, 
“SUSANNA E. HULL, 
“B. ST. JOHN ACKERS, 
* LOUISA M. J. ACKERS, 
MINNIE A. SWINNEY.” 
“12 Fesruary, 1881.” 


Death of Mr. Chidley.—An English friend sends us the fol- 
lowing notice for publication in the Annals : 


“Mr. Edward J. Chidley, who for about a quarter of a cen- 
tury had been the head-master of the Claremont Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, at Glasnevin, near Dublin, departed this 
life, after a very short illness, on Thursday, the 17th Febru- 
ary. Mr. Chidley was a quiet and assiduous worker, whose 
worth was only fully known to those who knew him best. His 
early knowledge of the practical work of teaching was acquired 
in the Asylum, Old Kent Road, London, under the late Mr. 
Thomas James Watson, where he was the contemporary of Mr. 
A. McDiarmid and Mr. Alfred Large, the former and present 
head-masters of the Deaf-Mute Department in Donaldson's 
Hospital, Edinburgh, and also of Dr. Buxton and the Rev. Wm. 
Stainer, of London. Mr. Chidley leaves a widow and several chil- 
dren. It is not too much to say that no one in his position was 
more highly esteemed than he. Only the late date at which this 
is written prevents further details.” 


Proceedings of the Fourth Conference.—The proceedings of 
the Fourth Conference of Principals of American Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb, held at Northampton in May last, are 
printed in full in connection with the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Clarke Institution, and in a manner very creditable to 
that Institution. The Report of the Conference occupies 144 
pages. which is more than double the number of the abridged 
Report we gave in the Annals last July. The volume also con- 
tains a sketch of the Milan Convention, from the pen of one who 
was fully in sympathy with its action—Miss Hull, of London. 
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We are authorized to say that the Report can be obtained free 
of charge by any one desiring it on application to Miss H. B. 
Rogers, principal of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Proceedings of the First National Convention of Deaf: 
Mutes.—The proceedings of this Convention, held at Cincin- 
nati in August last, have been published in neat pamphlet form 
at the press of the New York Institution. They make 44 


pages, octavo. 


The German Organ.—Dr. L. Matthias, who for more than a 
quarter of a century has edited with ability and success the 
Organ of the German Institutions, is compelled by his failing 
health to abandon the work at the close of its twenty-sixth 
volume. ‘The periodical is to be carried on hereafter under the 
direction df Messrs. Berndt, of Berlin, Hirzel, of Gmiind, Vatter, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Walther, of Wriezen. Communi- 
cations may be addressed ta Mr. J. Vatter, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; subscriptions to Mr. C. Bindernagel, Friedberg-in- 
Hessen. 


Deaf-Mute Periodicals.—The publication of the Chicago 
Letter and the Silent People has been discontinued, while a 
new candidate for the favor of deaf-mute readers has appeared 
in the Lantern, published at 2291 Third Avenue, Harlem, N. 
Y., by Mr. George Farley, a graduate of the New York Insti- 
tution. 


The Deaf in Society.—The Rev. C. M. Owen, of Southamp- 
ton, England, whose duties as a clergyman bring him in con- 
tact with deaf-mutes to a considerable degree, in an article 
published in the London 7imes last August opposes the oral 
method as less adapted to fit the deaf for society than the 
manual method. He says he knows some deaf-mutes “who 
are, perhaps, more in society than any of their brethren simi- 
larly cireumstanced. And what is the reason? Simply and 
solely because they confine themselves to the manual alphabet 
or to pencil and paper. If they could, and ventured to, indulge 
in what ‘society’ would call unnatural and indistinct articula- 
tion their position would be altered, and the appreciation with 
which they are regarded would be considerably less.” 
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